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ONSTRUCTION IN HIGH 


Two of the world 


eeping ahead of the world’s greatest city is no easy 
sk—but for many years “‘largests” and “firsts” have 
ad to be the rule with New York’s source of light 
d energy. 

B&W furnished the first million pound per hour 
oiler for Con Edison’s Hell Gate Station back in 
930. Many other engineering advances later ac- 
epted as standard in the industry have been pio- 
eered on this system. For example, B&W furnished 
for Con Edison’s Astoria Station—the first pulver- 
ed-coal-fired pressurized boilers operating without 
duced draft fans. 

And now, this latest step: two huge B&W Radiant 


’s largest boilers for 


Boilers being built for Con Edison... right in ‘ine 
with Con Edison’s long-standing policy of progres- 
Sive engineering. 

Each B&W Radiant Boiler has a capacit, of 
2,400,000 Ib of steam per hr and features pressure 
firing, natural circulation, and separate furnaces -vith 
a single steam drum. The unit for Astoria is the t1ird 
pressure-fired B&W Boiler to be designed for this 
new modern station of the Con Edison System. 

In all but size and design details, Con Edison’s 1ew 
boilers are typical of many other B&W units 10w 
providing dependable, efficient steam generativa in 
central station and industrial plant service. 














The world’s largest boiler drum ... over 100 feet long, 66 
inches inside diameter . . . is shown in a finishing bay at 
the B&W Barberton Plant awaiting shipment to Con Edison. 
It weighs over 200 tons. 





GEAR AT CON 


One of the two identical B&W units for Con Edison's 
Astoria and Arthur Kill Stations. It is a horizontally 
pressure-fired, coal-burning Radiant Boiler designed for 
dry ash removal: Type EL Pulverizers are used to per- 
mit reliable, efficient, direct-firing of pulverized coal. 
The unit has a design pressure of 2500 psi, steam tem- 
perature of 1050 F and reheat to 1000 F. The secon- 
dary superheater is located at the exit of one furnace, 
and the reheater at the exit of the other furnace. The 
primary superheater is back of both the secondary 
superheater and the reheater. The giant drum, with 
Cyclone Steam Separators for natural circulation, pro- 
vides nearly 100% separation of steam from water. 





Astoria and Arthur Kill Stations 


B&W engineering advances in terms of improved 
steam generation efficiency—under your fuel and op- 
ertion conditions...are available to you. Write, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, 161 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


G-813-CS 
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Area outlined in white shows construction area 
on third unit for Con Edison’s Astoria Station. 
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2. general shortage of trained engi- 
neers for all industry, as well as for 
government services, has placed fresh em- 
phasis on the problem of occupational 
specialization. The government services in 
particular, because of their limited budgets 
and modest salary scales, have had to ex- 
periment with a number of techniques for 
spreading the available engineer supply 
around as far as possible. 


Wuart these ideas boil down to is the 
substitution of cadet engineers or nonpro- 
fessional technicians where they can be 
used to replace the professional engineer. 
Even the training of nontechnical people 
for special jobs or particular operations is 
considered as a means for releasing the 
engineer from unnecessary demands on 
his time. It has not been easy. And it 
won’t be any easier in the future, judging 
by the constantly growing requirements 
for engineering services due to the intro- 
duction of new and complicated opera- 
tions. 


Yet, there 1s a hazard to our cultural 
life as a whole if we yield to the tempta- 
tion of trying to grow too big, too exclu- 
sive a crop of engineering and technical 
people, too quickly at the educational level. 
Scientists and business executives alike 
have recognized the overriding impor- 







EDWARD A. FONTAINE 


with the 





ALFRED M. COOPER 


tance of maintaining a balanced judgment 
in our trained professional pecple. They 
have seen the dangers of such concentra- 
tion on a particular form of training 
which results in—as the old vaudeville 
comedian used to say—‘learning more 
and more about less and less until he 
knows everything about practically noth- 
ing.”’ Aristotle’s ideal of universal knowl- 
edge and the essential integrity of the 
“whole man” must not be sacrificed too 
ruthlessly for any temporary “‘crash’’ pro- 
gram which would turn our technical 
schools into hothouses for hatching out 
uninformed neurotics, however com- 
petent, as specialized technicians. 


KY’ Russian Soviet educators, with 
their single-track emphasis on scien- 
tific and technical specialization, have 
come to realize that an uninformed virtu- 
oso of the slide rule or the test tube can 
become more of a liability than the dullest 
peasant on a co-operative farm. The coun- 
terbalance, to protect our future engineers 
themselves against all-around educational 
malnutrition, is to make the best use we 
can of those sound and well-balanced en- 
gineering professionals now in practice. 


THIs involves not only placing them in 
positions which will utilize their capacities 
but in enlisting them for work where they 
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Your Westinghouse 
representative can prove... 


20% INCREASED 
OVERLOAD CAPACITY 


in all new Westinghouse distribution transformers without 

sacrifice of service life! The evidence is several thousand 
Westinghouse transformers with increased breaker settings put on 
Union Electric’s lines, many since 1954, without a single burnout. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse G 





W. R. McMillan, Supt. Distri- 
bution, Union Electric Co., 
one of three utilities who 
joined Westinghouse for this 
major development, with 
Cooper Slay, St. Louis 
Westinghouse representative. 
“Higher Westinghouse 
transformer breaker settings 
have meant a decided 
decrease in breaker trip-outs 
with no loss of transformer 








































want to be. The administrative problem, 
therefore, would seem to be explaining the 
various forms of industry to the engineer 
before he signs up so that he will go where 
he feels he can realize his greatest poten- 
tial. 


Ir is well known that public utility in- 
dustries are finding the shortage of trained 
engineers just as embarrassing and difh- 
cult as many other industries that fill the 
daily newspapers with their advertise- 
ments to attract such professional spe- 
cialists. And certainly the manufacturers 
of utility equipment and appliances feel 
the effect of engineer shortage. In the lead- 
ing article in this issue, ALFRED M. 
Cooper of Indio, California, who has 
written several books on employee rela- 
tions and personnel matters in the utility 
industry, has some suggestions of value 
for management people who are con- 
fronted with the problem of filling the gap 
caused by the shortage of trained engi- 
neers. 


(poe picture drawn by Epwarp A. 
FONTAINE (in his article beginning 
on page 439) on the expanding status of 
the electric utility industry in our Ameri- 
can economy is one which will be of in- 
terest not only to the electric utility people 
but those engaged in other public utility 
work, as well as the regulators. Mr. Fon- 
TAINE, who is manager of the electric de- 
partment of Stone & Webster Service Cor- 
poration, has introduced some growth pat- 
tern charts which may even startle read- 
ers of this specialized publication. To 
some it might appear exaggerated, but 
anyone in a mood to bet where the line 
of electric utility capacity will be in the 
year 2000 or the year 2100 would do 
well to fortify himself by reading Mr. 
FONTAINE’S carefully marshaled statis- 
tics and his objective construction of the 
same. 


Mr. FonTAINE is a graduate of Brown 
University (BS, °38, in electrical engi- 
neering). He first joined the Stone & 
Webster organization as a junior engineer 
following his graduation. He served with 
the U. S. armed forces in World War II 
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JOHN BAUER 


as a Captain in the Signal Corps, then 
joining the Sierra Pacific Power Com- 
pany in 1946, becoming power engineer 
in 1947. He returned to Stone & Webster 
in 1949 as a rate engineer and is now 
manager of the electric department of that 
organization. 


D* JoHn Bauer, whose article on the 
“Results of Low-cost Federal Fi- 
nancing of Hydro Projects” begins on 
page 449, will be well known to many of 
our readers because of his long-time lead- 
ership of the American Public Utilities 
Bureau, which has recently been merged 
with the Public Administration Service of 
Chicago. Dr. BAvER, who now has his 
office in Chatham, New Jersey, continues 
as consultant for that group. He was edu- 
cated at Doane College (BA, 04; LLD, 
35) and Yale (BA, ’06; PhD, ’08). He 
has lectured at Cornell, Princeton, and 
Columbia and has written a number of 
books, as well as a multitude of articles, 
on public utility regulation and organiza- 
tion. His professional services, which be- 
gan as a Statistician with the New York 
commission back in 1914, have extended 
to a great number of clients in utility rate 
cases, including over thirty large cities of 
the United States. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out April 11th. 


A, Glin 
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These words best describe the REMINGTON 
RAND® Sectional Customer Service Counter... 
designed for combination Public Utility 
cashiering-bookkeeping. It offers custom-made 
beauty and efficiency without custom-made 
limitations, and at a mass-production price. 


Rapid, face-to-face service to customers... 
ideal counter height, and a continuous parcel 
shelf for resting packages or bundles is pro- 
vided. Working area side is compact without 
being crowded; Customer Service and History 
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FIRE-RESISTANT 


Records are within arm’s reach to rear in in- 
sulated Safe KARDEX® cabinets. Visible con- 
trol of these important records speeds refer- 
ence and posting...enables faster service to 
customers... and saves you time and money. 


Certified, insulated pedestal units provide 24- 
hour “Point-of-Use” protection for vital records 
against loss by fire...uninsulated pedestal units 
are available for records which can readily be 
duplicated. Two or more counters may be 
joined together for larger offices. 


Get all the facts by reading booklet SC764 (New Sectional Cus- 
tomer Service Counter)... yours FREE upon request. Write to 
Remington Rand, Room 1360, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Ktand 


RAND CORPORATION 
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FAIR VALUE REVISITED 


No matter what the U. S. Supreme Court says, nor how much the regulators may desire 
it, there is no simple, precise formula to secure an equitable "end result" in fixing utility 
rates. Through the process of commission-made law and judge-made law, dominated by 
shifting climates of public opinion, the so-called ''fair value rule"’ of rate making has been 
receding in influence. But with the emergence of inflationary pressures practical con- 
siderations may now demand that regulators take a fresh look at the ‘'fair value rule." 
We have such a re-examination in this article, under the challenging title ‘Fair Value 
Revisited,"’ by Charles K. Robinson. He is a well-known public utility attorney of Pitts- 
burgh, whose background includes many years of rate case practice on behalf of the 
public as well as public utility companies. He concludes that there is a basic and erro- 
neous assumption which lies in the use of a system of strict accounting for the rate- 
fixing process which rests upon an unrealistic and false premise of a constant, unchange- 


able dollar. 










































THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY TURNS TO COAL 


For many years the aluminum industry sought out favorable hydroelectric sites as the 
choice location for its aluminum reduction plants. Recently, however, this industry is 
plotting the location of underground ''fossil'' fuel reserves and planning the construc- 
tion of its new reduction facilities adjacent thereto. Depending upon regional geology 
the fuel might be natural gas, lignite, or bituminous coal. Often the area's public 
utility company co-operates by constructing the power plant. This trend in mine-mouth 
aluminum plants is ably described by Henry G. Schmidt, president of the North Amer- 
ican Coal Corporation. 


SHARPENING THE UTILITY NOSE FOR NEWS 


Scarcely a day goes by in the operation of any public utility company which does not 
produce some event or development which might be called ''newsworthy'’ by an experi- 
enced journalist. These things happen among utility employees who are invariably con- 
scientious people, hard-working at their jobs, and understandably not constantly on the 
watch for “readable copy.'' For that reason, many things which could put the public 
‘utility in an interesting and more human light in its own community escape the atten- 
tion they deserve. Recently, a telephone organization decided to cultivate the news 
instinct by "case teaching'’ methods. Frederick W. Langbein, news service manager 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company, Washington, D. C., tells us about 
this enterprising experiment in an article which not only makes interesting reading but 
contains valuable suggestions for utility public relations people. 


* 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Answers the jackpot question... 


...are your rates reflecting 
proper return on current Z 
operating conditions? i 


The “Bill Frequency Analyzer” * can produce rate analyses that give an 
accurate, up-to-date answer. And, it’s a question that should be answered 
MONTHLY to keep rate revenues profitable. 

It’s simplicity itself to use this service — all we need is monthly cus- 
tomer billing tapes or Bill Register Sheets — we do the rest. 

The cost of the service? Less than doing it yourself, and more im- 


portant, you get the figures so quickly, revenue impairment can be Re§ 

























- 


spotted immediately and steps taken to correct inequities. Rate Com- 
missions are familiar with, and respect our analyses for their clarity 
and accuracy. 

Whatever your needs — minimums, demand rates, reports in any 
form, R & S can supply them because we are specialists in serving utility 
companies. Write Dept. P-2 for our booklet, “The One Step Method 
of Bill Analysis”. 





“your key to better figures since 1911” 







RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





exclusive with R & S — the oldest and largest punched card service bureau in the United States, offering every facility for 
swift, accurate data processing — continuing or peak-load. 


Coakble CEnwrke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


WILLIAM F. Lipsy 
Member, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


HERBERT HoovER 
Former President of the 
United States. 


Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 
President, United States of 
America. : 


James O. EastLanp 
U.S. Senator from Mississip pi. 


Lewis B. LUNDBORG 
Vice president, Bank of 
America. 


LoweELt B. Mason 
Member, Federal Trade 


Commission. 


3EN MOREELL 
Chairman of the board, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman of the board, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 
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. immoderation can never be the solution of any 
problem, political or not, that affects people who differ 
as the people of this nation do.” 


¥ 


“Trained man power, not money, not uranium, is the 
single most important limiting factor for the future in 
the peaceful application of atomic energy.” 


> 


“There is no joy in retirement except some kind of 
productive work. Otherwise you will degenerate into 
talking to everybody about your pains and pills and in- 
come tax...” 


* 

“Victory is in a sense a contagious thing. In any sort 
of battle it leaps from platoon to platoon, from flank to 
center, until the whole front is alight with the deter- 
mination to win.” 

> 


“The Communist conspiracy can never succeed in 
America unless there is first destroyed the powers of the 
states. It can never succeed until the people are deprived 
of the power to control their local institutions.” 


¥ 


“Studies of reasons why executives fail in their jobs 
have shown overwhelmingly that it is not for lack of 
technical competence, but the lack of skill in human re- 
lations—for inability to deal effectively with other 
people.” 


* 


“Tt is all right for associations to hold conventions to 
report production and management improvements, but 
[ believe the number one project on their agenda should 
be a constant lookout for the petty and insidious tyran- 
nies that bureaucracy always is willing to hatch.” 


¥ 


“The fact that the subsidized waterways will provide 
a route less costly to certain favored shippers is general- 
ly considered sufficient justification for the improve- 
ment ; little weight is given either to the adverse effect 
on other carriers or to the burden on the general tax- 
payer.” 


> 


“While there are problems of great magnitude always 
facing us, which challenge the very best that any of us 
can give, I have a hunch that we will always be fairly 
well equipped to make progress if we carefully select 
high-type employees, if we provide them with good 
training, encourage them to help themselves, and make 
fair provision for their security when their working days 
are done, because people are the important element of 
Peoples Gas.” 
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ow Bell System private line communications serve the power indust 


Bell System private line channels help 
streamline Ohio Edison operations 4 ways 


x 


Continuous metering and load control of Ohio Edison’s 
iterconnected electric system is centered at the Company’s 
ntral dispatching office in Massillon. Extensive use is 
ade of Bell System circuits in this system. 


. Be'! System circuits for remote metering and control 
ve ‘ie Akron division dispatcher an up-to-the-minute 
ictur’ of conditions at substations in his area. Similar 
ircuiis also provide supervisory control over substations 
nceriain other areas served by the Company. 


Bell System communications can work for you just as 
hey o for Ohio Edison. Call your Bell Telephone 
omp iny business office. A representative will be pleased 
0 study your communications needs. 





2. Private line telephones form an important link between 


power plants (like the Niles plant, above) and the Massillon 
dispatching center, permitting close control of operations. 
The Edison Company serves more than 550,000 customers. 


‘ 


4. Audible indicating enables Ohio Edison dispatchers to 
pick up the telephone, dial certain unattended substations 
and learn from a tone signal the existence of trouble at 
that particular substation. This system provides an addi- 
tional safeguard for service continuity. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE ° PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION * REMOTE METERING 
AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH °* CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
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ATOMIC, HYDRO and FOSSIL ‘FUEL POWER PLANT DESIGN 


FOR 


INDUSTRIALS and UTILITIES 
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Send for our 
descriptive booklet, 
“Pioneering New Horizons” 

of these and 
other services. 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINO'!S 
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TEN MILES OR A THOUSAND... 


Motorola Microwave puts complete 
operational control at your fingertips 


Cross-country or cross-town—Motorola Micro- 
wave can give you centralized control in one 
complete, privately-owned communication system 
that spans city streets, rivers, and mountains 
with ease. Multiply your present communication 
facilities with this work-horse that provides multi- 
channel facilities for transmitting and receiving 
orders and instructions by voice, printed messages 
and control signals. It will speed a thousand tasks 
a day, working ’round the clock to give you better 
control, improved coordination and increased effi- 
ciency... . all at a substantial savings in cost. 

With Motorola Microwave serving all types of 
applications (many of them in your industry) you 
get the benefit of extensive experience. In instal- 
lation after installation, operational records prove 
that Motorola Microwave performs better, lasts 
longer and costs less to maintain. 

Learn how Motorola Microwave can give you 
the complete communication system for central- 
ized control. Write, wire, or phone today. 


ee! 
















MOTOROLA micROWAVE 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 1400 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 51, Ill., A subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 


VOICE 


Private line and party line—man- 
ual and dial telephone circuits— 
VHF mobile and base station 2-way 
radio... a//l can be carried hun- 
dreds of miles, economically and 
privately, by Motorola Microwave. 


PRINTED MESSAGES 


Read a message, a chart or fac- 
simile a thousand miles away in 
seconds. Assemble necessary in- 
formation the fast, efficient way. 
Teleprinting, telemetering, tele- 
graph, facsimile are at your com- 
mand with Microwave. 


CONTROL SIGNALS 


Read meters, turn valves, from any 
central location you want. With 
Motorola Microwave you can have 
supervisory control, remote con- 
trol, and remote indication. Greater 
efficiency. at less cost. 













service lines into the future... 


Vast growth of the Utility Industry 
has had its share of financial complexities. 
However, close to the pulse of the finan- 
cial world and to the Industry itself, our 
specialists continue to reach ahead with 
new and sound approaches. 

Whether an undertaking of capital plan- 


THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY SERVES VITAL INDUSTRY 





ning, financing, or cultivation of the finan- 
cial community—our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars and Round Tables may prove 
valuable aids to your company’s future. 

For more information, call Public Util- 


_ities Department at Dlgby 43500 or 


write us at One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000 000 


RicHarD H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 


GeEorGE A. MurPHuy, President 


Public Utilities Department—JoHN F. CuILps, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Thursday—28 

Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 

ciation begins annual con- 
vention, Tulsa, Okla. 





Friday—29 


American Power Confer- 


ence ends, Chicago, Til. 


Saturday—30 


American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers will hold 
Great Lakes District meet- 









Sunday—31 


Elec- 
Association - Petro- 
leum Electric Supply Asso- 
ciation will hold convention, 


Petroleum Industry 
trical 








ing, Des Moines, Iowa. H : ” 
Apr. 15-17. Advance no- suaton, Tex. Apr. IG- 

; 18. Advance notice. 

tice. 
APRIL Tuesday—2 Wednesday—3 Thursday—4 

Monday—1 Towa Independent Tele- Indiana Eleciric Associa- Edison Electric Institute 
phone Association begins tion begins annual Young ends 4-day annual sales con- 

annual convention, Des Men’s Utility Conference, ference, Chicago, IIl. 


Southeastern Electric Ex- 
change begins annual con- 
ference, Boca Raton, Fla. 


Moines, Iowa. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 














Friday—5 


American Water Works 
Association, Montana Sec- 
tion, begins annual meeting, 


Saturday—6 


Rocky Mountain Electrical 
League will hold spring 
conference, Denver, Colo. 


Sunday—7 


National Association of 
Radio and _ Television 
Broadcasters begins annual 


Monday—8 


Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association begins 
annual meeting, White Sul- 








Great Falls, Mont. Apr. 21-24. Advance no- convention, Chicago, IIl. phur Springs, W. Va. 
tice. 
Tuesday—9 Wednesday—10 Thursday—11 Friday—12 
American Welding Society American Water Works American Gas Association Maryland Utilities Associa- 
begins welding show, Phila- Association, Kansas Sec- ends 4-day distribution, mo- tion begins annual spring 


delphia, Pa. 
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Steam Plant on the Hudson 


This Tomkins Cove (New York) station serves a fast-growing territo 
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Compensating for Shortages 


Of Utility Engineers 


This author, who has written several books on em- 

ployee relations and personnel matters in the utility 

industry, has some suggestions of value for manage- 

ment people who are confronted with the problem 

of filling the gap caused by the shortage of trained 
engineers. 


By ALFRED M. COOPER* 


HROUGHOUT the electric power in- 
dustry shortages of engineers can 
no longer be considered acute. This 
condition has now become chronic, and 
if we may assume continued full employ- 
ment, the situation cannot at once be im- 
proved. 
There have not been enough competent 
engineers—electrical, mechanical, civil, et 
* Free-lance writer and author, resident in Indio, 


California. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


cetera—to go around since 1950, and, as 
a result, the old Army personnel game of 
enticing good technical men away from 
power companies by competing industries 
has of necessity been perfected to a fine 
art. Great aircraft companies even run dis- 
play advertisements in magazines of mass 
circulation, designed to persuade utility 
engineers to try new fields at very high 
salaries. 


The electric utility shares in the na- 
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tion’s general prosperity, but it is not in 
a position to bid salarywise against those 
corporations which have been allotted $40 
billion in federal funds for defense con- 
tracts. 


i’ prewar years our colleges were turn- 

ing out a superabundance of engineers. 
Technical men often were a drug on the 
market and were being hired for every 
type of menial job. Engineers were then 
being employed as helpers in powerhouses. 
They were being employed as clerks in 
power companies and throughout the elec- 
trical industry. 

But during and after World War II 
our need for technically trained men 
mushroomed. Fortunately; in the immedi- 
ate postwar period the GI training pro- 
gram functioned to meet this increased 
demand. 

However, in 1950 we hit a peak of 
nearly 53,000 engineering graduates in 
the United States. Since then, year after 
year, the supply has diminished—to 42,- 
000 in ’51, to 30,000 in ’52, on down to 
22,500 in ’55. This, through years when 
over-all employment has steadily con- 
tinued to increase, and when the need for 
every type of technical help has risen at 
an even faster rate, has left all of our in- 
dustries suffering an acute shortage of 
20,000 engineers. 

Traditionally, our electric utilities have 
been granted first choice among engineer- 
ing graduates, along with the electrical 
manufacturing companies. But now this 
is no longer the case. Corporations pri- 
marily engaged in manufacture of air- 
planes and munitions of war are in a 
position to outbid the utilities for the best 
technical graduates. 

Any lasting cure for shortages of engi- 
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neers must, of course, take the form of 
better teamwork between those authorities 
in our high schools and colleges who are 
responsible for vocational guidance and 
curriculum building, and those experts in 
industry and government whose business 
it is to prognosticate the rate of growth 
within our industries. As of now it would 
appear that we have all been a bit over- 
cautious for at least ten years in our 
estimates of future man-power needs. 


+ hewn largest employers in the electric 

power industry have each year taken 
the cream of the new college crop of elec- 
trical engineers; yet even the largest of 
these manufacturers now experience diff- 
culty in satisfying their replacement and 
expansion needs in this field. Both Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse have 
found it imperative to institute programs 
designed to compensate for shortages of 
engineers. 

It therefore becomes interesting to note 
the many ingenious methods that have 
been adopted in large corporations in com- 
pensating for such shortages. Certain of 
these devices may be utilized in either 
large or small plants or utilities; some of 
them, because of the cost involved, are 
applicable only to the larger companies. 

Thus, companies as diverse in product 
and size as Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration and Monarch Aluminum Company, 
Cleveland, are now upgrading shopmen 
to make them available as assistant engi- 
neers, paying all tuition costs for those 
who are attending university extension 
courses. Westinghouse also offers scholar- 
ships to high-school students and supple- 
mentary study for engineers. Twelve hun- 
dred engineers are taking such courses at 
Westinghouse. 
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Raiding the Engineer Preserves 


& a dearionsen the electric power industry shortages of engineers can 

no longer be considered acute. This condition has now become 
chronic, and if we may assume continued full employment, the situation 
cannot at once be improved. There have not been enough competent en- 
gineers—electrical, mechanical, civil, et cetera—to go around since 1950, 
and, as a result, the old Army personnel game of enticing good technical 
men away from power companies by competing industries has of necessity 

been perfected to a fine art.” 





In this manner, both large and small 
plants find it practicable to encourage 
high-school graduates among their em- 
ployees to continue their education 
through university extension courses. All 
tuition costs for such engineering courses 
are defrayed by the company, and scholar- 
ships are awarded employees who have 
been selected as demonstrating unusual 
potential leadership ability. Such men, 
after graduation, are to be given special 
consideration for promotion to executive 
rank. This entire tested plan is applicable 
to every public utility corporation in 
America. 


‘oa where there are universities lo- 
cated nearby, manufacturing plants 
are hiring engineering students from these 








schools as part-time employees. Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, for example, places 
student engineers from local Fenn College 
and the University of Detroit. In this in- 
stance, the students go to school for six 
months and thereafter work six months 
at the plant. These student engineers re- 
lieve plant engineers of drafting and simi- 
lar onerous routine tasks. 

Also, from among these students an 
effort is made to choose those who will 
qualify as permanent members of the com- 
pany’s engineering staff after graduation. 
This method of meeting shortages has the 
additional advantage of functioning as an 
on-the-job orientation school for new en- 
gineers, and in the smaller plants makes 
it easier to secure the services of good 
engineers, already grounded in company 
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routines and policies, when these part- 
time employees graduate. Here, again, is 
a complete, workable plan that can be 
tailored to fit any utility organization 
located in the same area as good technical 
schools. 

Last year, United Aircraft found it pos- 
sible to obtain but 169 engineers from the 
colleges out of a “must” quota of 300 
engineers. This company feels that oppor- 
tunity for advanced study is an essential- 
ity, and the absence of universities located 
near its plant was a factor in making it 
difficult for it to secure engineers. 


Horn Renssalaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute was persuaded to co-operate 
with United Aircraft. In this instance the 
technical school opened a branch graduate 
school at South Windsor, Connecticut. 
The aircraft company is contributing 
$260,000 to this project, and expects to 
have 300 of its engineers enrolled there in 
graduate school. At Pittsburgh, Westing- 
house offers a program of graduate study 
within the company. In instances, either 
of these schemes may be adapted to the 
public utility organization. 

Personnel officers contend that where 
it is possible to select and upgrade em- 
ployees within the ranks (converting high- 
school graduates into graduate engineers ) 
it becomes practicable to secure, not only 
proficient engineers who know their way 
around the particular plant or utility, but 
better material for promotion to higher 
executive positions. 

Obviously, either the upgrading of shop 
employees or the hiring of part-time stu- 
dent engineers may be preferable as a 
method of selection to employing bottom 
of the barrel among the annual crop of 
engineering graduates. And this may be 
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all that is available today to the small 
utility corporation. 

Again, existing engineering shortages 
have been alleviated in larger plants by 
selecting nonengineering graduates from 
among the shop and office employees— 
preferably those who have majored either 
in mathematics or physics—and training 
these as engineers. It has been found that 
intensive five-month courses within the 
plant can convert such men into capable 
engineering assistants. Here again, it is 
possible to screen these men more care- 
fully for their leadership qualities. This 
plan may be readily adapted to the aver- 
age-sized utility corporation. 


 sinermanieiany thus is training non- 

engineering graduates and using 
these men on quality control, production 
scheduling, and other jobs previously held 
by engineers. Engineers’ Joint Council has 
been devoting much study to the prob- 
lem of developing engineering assistants 
and determining the proper scope of their 
duties. Guy Kleis, manager of central tech- 
nical departments at Westinghouse, says 
that the principal province of the engineer 
is in work calling for original thinking. 
Westinghouse wisely does not insist on 
college degrees for candidates for such 
training as mentioned above, if other 
qualifications are high and the employee 
has potential leadership qualities. North- 
rup Aircraft and General Electric are 
using such specially trained nonengineers 
to write all technical reports. 

Always in such cases the larger corpo- 
rations have the advantage, since these can 
better absorb the cost of an elaborate, 
formal training program. But when train- 
ing of this type can be given it has been 
found practicable to assign two or three 
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such nonengineering graduates as assist- 
ants to each engineer, thus relieving the 
staff engineers of much detail work and 
freeing their time for broader, more vital 
phases of design activity and field engi- 
neering. 


[I general, personnel executives are be- 
ginning to look with definite disfavor 
on the practice of employing engineering 
graduates as draftsmen. This time-hon- 
ored method of inducting engineers into 
industry, yet in practice in many utilities, 
is now considered wasteful of skills that 
are in too short supply. It has been found 
that high-school graduates can be readily 
developed into competent draftsmen, and 
this again permits the engineer to concen- 
trate his entire efforts on legitimate engi- 
neering work. it has also been found that 
too many years of routine work at a draft- 
ing table may hamper the engineer for 
imaginative design effort or for important 
field work. The research director of a 
large automobile company says that it no 
longer employs engineers as draftsmen, 
and Lockheed Aircraft also is substituting 
nonengineers as draftsmen. 

Then, too, it has been ascertained that 
the time of too many engineers in our util- 
ities is taken up with detail work of a 
purely clerical nature which in itself does 
not call for engineering skill. This may 
include the operation of computing ma- 
chines, and it has been discovered by 
General Electric and other companies that 
no sacrifice in efficiency results when ex- 
perienced women computing machine 


operators are substituted for engineers 
who have been handling this nontechnical 
work. In studies, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation has found that substituting 
nonengineering personnel for engineers 
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has resulted in savings up to 23 per cent 
of engineers’ time. 


I connection with this general shortage 
problem it frequently develops that job 
Specifications are found to call for engi- 
neering degrees when the work in many 
instances could as well be handled by those 
of lesser attainments. This is, of course, a 
carry-over from the days of surplusages 
of technical help, when it would often be 
said, ‘It would be nice if we could have 
engineers on this job.” But when engi- 
neers are in extremely short supply it be- 
comes evident that many such jobs actu- 
ally do not call for the training of an 
engineer, and those of lesser degree of 
education can be substituted. As of now, 
most utility personnel managers are say- 
ing simply, “It would be nice if we could 
have engineers for all engineering jobs.” 

Whether by substituting men and 
women of lesser qualifications, or by up- 
grading present employees into engineers 
or assistant engineers, anything that frees 
the utility’s engineering force from duties 
that can as well be handled by others cer- 
tainly increases the effective supply of en- 
gineering talent available. 

Most experts caution that efforts to in- 
duct too many nonengineering employees 
into engineering work may have a dele- 
terious effect on the quality of imagina- 
tive design and field work. In the long 
run, the answer to engineering shortages 
must of course take the form of guidance 
of more students into this field. Shortage 
problems must be met and overcome as 
they arise, but the scarcity itself should 
be corrected as soon as possible. 

For some time, undoubtedly, the im- 
pression prevailed among vocational coun- 
selors and federal labor experts that the 
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GI training program following World 
War II might well flood the labor market 
with engineers, and college freshmen and 
high-school students were cautioned not 
to prepare for an overcrowded profession. 

It is also unfortunately true that there 
has occurred a shift of emphasis in high- 
school curriculum building which must, 
if continued, affect adversely the number 
and quality of entrants into our engineer- 
ing schools. As one instance of this, nearly 
1,500 of our high schools in 1955 dropped 
courses in mathematics and science— 
courses of study which are of course fun- 
damental for preparation of entrance into 
any engineering college. It would be in- 
teresting to know what courses of study 
were substituted for these. 

Dan A. Kimball, president of Aerojet- 
General Corporation, points out that the 
design time of engineers on a typical pre- 
war airplane was 95,000 hours. During 
the war this figure rose to 400,000 hours. 
Now, however, it averages something like 
730,000 hours, and in some cases much 
more than this. But Mr. Kimball also 
points out that a recent survey in the com- 
munities near Aerojet’s plant indicates 
that, although the enrollment of the public 
high schools has increased sharply during 
the past ten years, the annual number of 
students studying such subjects as trigo- 
nometry, solid geometry, physics, and ad- 
vanced physical science, has decreased by 
41 per cent. Something like this has been 
happening all over the country. 

If an effective effort is made to remedy 
this situation by inducing more high- 
school students to study pre-engineering 
subjects, our educational plant eventually 
will catch up on shortages of engineers. 
As of this writing, the U. S. Office of 
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Education reports that students continue 
to show little interest in the “tough” elec- 
tive courses mentioned above. One spokes- 
man there says that “an increase of one 
per cent in such enrollments this year 
would be startling.” 

In the interim, one or more of the 
remedies that have been suggested, which 
have been found effective in a number of 
plants, large and small, may serve in help- 
ing our utilities to spread too few engi- 
neers over a plethora of engineering jobs. 

In some cases, too, it will be found that 
the emergency changes which are being 
put into effect (such as substitution of 
women computing machine operators for 
engineers and the employment of non- 
engineers as draftsmen) may be con- 
sidered so effective and economical that 
engineering skill hereafter will not be dis- 
sipated on these less demanding jobs. 
Likewise, any system that is developed 
for upgrading employees already on the 
payroll may be well worth continuing in 
effect. Particularly is this true when such 
a program has for its ultimate objective 
the development of future executives. The 
public utility has never had quite enough 
material from which to shape a sufficient 
number of topflight executives. 


is any event, if the existing shortage of 

engineers in our utilities, and in indus- 
try generally, results in the development 
of superior methods of allocating trained 
man power to jobs calling for such train- 
ing, the present emergency may have been 
well worth while. In the years ahead it 
may be dangerous for the United States 
to waste its man power, and this will be 
particularly true in the case of highly 
skilled man power. 
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An Expanding Kilowatt 
Economy 


The picture drawn in this article on the expanding 
status of the electric utility industry in our American 
economy is one which will be of interest not only to 
the electric utility people but to those engaged in other 
public utility work, as well as the regulators. 


By EDWARD A. FONTAINE* 


UST as an army travels on its stomach, 
J so the U. S. grows on its power 

plants. The economic development of 
the country has become so intricately en- 
twined with the availability and use of 
electricity that to deny the one is to pre- 
clade the development of the other. 


Looking to the future, industry leaders, 
government officials, and a host of econo- 
mists foresee with virtual unanimity a 
continuation of the nation’s economic ex- 
pansion. Where there is disagreement, 





* Manager, electric department, Stone & Webster 
Service Corporation. For additional personal note, 
see “Pages with the Editors.” 





apparently it concerns only the details. 

In broad terms, the foregoing should 
define the future of the electric industry 
and the immense scope of the job ahead, 
for the U. S. economy is a long way from 
reaching its zenith. 

Within the industry itself there is not 
complete agreement on how best to pre- 
pare for the electrical world of tomorrow. 
The conservative view asks “Does the in- 
dustry, even today, have an overactive 
thyroid?” The more liberal stand is 
“Damn the torpedoes,” etc., etc. Some- 
where within these limits lies the answer. 

The United States, a “growth” nation 
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from the start, has excelled in the family 
of nations by adopting quickly and in 
great quantities new forms and sources 
of energy and new ideas. It did fairly 
well with hand labor and horsepower, but 
it did even better with the internal com- 
bustion engine and steam. And with the 
emergence of electric power in 1879, it 
leapfrogged ahead at a rate that even now 
shows few signs of diminishing as far as 
can be seen. After seventy-seven years, 
during which all the world had equal 
chance for its use, the U. S. still produces 
more electricity than Russia, England, 
Canada, West Germany, Japan, and 
France combined. To assume our growth 
has now leveled off is not consistent with 
reality. 


- a succession of forecasts the picture 
has been assembled, reviewed, ana- 
lyzed, dissected, scrutinized, and other- 
wise evaluated. The findings are usually 
the same. The state of the nation is good 
and the future of the industry is bright. 

There is no discernible reason for a 
policy of retrenchment in the electric in- 
dustry. 

The experts who are involved in fore- 
casting loads and requirements have had 
the experience that no matter how opti- 
mistic their estimate, actual results have 
been in the habit of exceeding what had 
been considered a good forecast. The in- 
dustry has been growing faster than ex- 
pected and it is conceivable that hind- 
sight a few years from now may show that 
1957 estimates were too low. 

Worth noting are some of the factors 
which have caused the industry constantly 
to raise its sights in predicting the future. 
Economic pressures exerted on our na- 
tion’s industries have dictated advances in 
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production techniques to offset the rising 
costs of production, particularly since the 
last war. Automation is a common term 
today and it requires an ever-increasing 
amount of electricity with which to do the 
job of raising productivity levels. Our 
population has constantly demanded prod- 
ucts which have become more complex to 
produce, required precision in manufac- 
ture, and have had to be turned out in 
larger volumes to satisfy growing de- 
mands. An example of this development is 
the automobile of today which costs more 
than that of twenty years ago but which 
is a vastly superior product. Another 
striking illustration is the automatic 
clothes washer as compared with its pred- 
ecessor of the thirties. 


Raced research has created new in- 
dustries. The rapid advances of the 
petrochemical and metal industries are ex- 
amples which have left their mark on the 
growth of the electric industry. New dis- 
coveries and applications are taking place 
today in all forms of endeavor. We can 
expect that more and better things will be 
made available for our comfort, safety, 
and national protection, and producing 
these things will most certainly show an 
increasing dependence on electricity. It 
may well be that the prime element which 
rendered previous forecasts of growth in- 
adequate was that insufficient weight had 
been assigned to the creative role of our 
nation’s industries. Although recent pre- 
dictions have “room” to accommodate the 
energy requirements which new industries 
will need, it is possible that we shall again 
have to raise our sights. 

To probe further into the dynamic 
character of the electric business, a look at 
history can be illuminating. The indus- 
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try’s Golden Anniversary was celebrated 
in 1929. In the preceding fifty years it had 
passed through the pioneering stage and 
had embarked on its selling, financing, and 
construction missions. What then ensued 
is well known to all. The period following 
1929 produced twenty years of the most 
violent economic upheavals the world had 
ever known. From the deepest and most 
widespread depression in history, the 
world was plunged into an era of armed 
conflict from which it has yet to recover 
fully. 


| the intervening years the industry did 

its job admirably, but only in recent 
years has it been able to resume its mis- 
sion of selling, building, and financing the 
kind of development that was well under 
way over a quarter of a century ago. 


AN EXPANDING KILOWATT ECONOMY 


It is small wonder, then, that un- 
shackled by war and depression, the in- 
dustry has toppled like tenpins most of the 
recent forecasts of our present electrical 
requirements. It seems increasingly clear 
that the records of these recent years 
should be given special consideration in 
appraising the future. For, superimposed 
on the normal population increase, are 
twenty years of development frustration, 
during which customers either were un- 
able to buy for reasons of economic pri- 
vation or were not permitted to purchase 
because of the necessary restrictions of a 
wartime economy. 

In the past decade residential sales in- 
creased more than 253 per cent, commer- 
cial 165 per cent, and industrial use, which 
took 52 per cent of total sales in 1955, has 
increased 132 per cent. These were years 
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Long-term growth pattern for the electric utility industry showing 
that at present it is in its “growing teens.” 
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which included postwar recession and the 
Korean conflict. Historians may record 
this as the last period when serious efforts 
were made to shift alternately from a 
peacetime to a wartime economy. Appar- 
ently we have now been successful in 
creating a war-peace economy in which 
we are able to sustain a military-in-readi- 
ness, while at the same time boosting 
civilian living standards to the highest 
level in history. 


= the years ahead, despite the heavy de- 
mands of industry, the experts expect 
residential use to show the largest per- 
centage increase. From about 3,000 kilo- 
watt-hours per customer in 1956 the aver- 
age is reasonably expected to climb to 
about 6,000 in 1965 and 8,100 in 1970, or 
an increase of 170 per cent. Commercial 
and industrial growth have also been 
pegged for impressive gains and the un- 
derlying reasons for the increase in all 
classes have been well documented. 

An examination of the long-term pat- 
tern of growth for the electric utility in- 
dustry and of its current position on the 
growth curve reveals that the day when 
the demand for electricity in this country 
will level off lies in the far distant future. 
The industry has left its infancy and has 
reached a stage in its life which can be 
labeled “the growing teens.” 

Automation, electromatic living, cost- 
of-living index, increased usable income, 
gross national product—these and other 
terms have become common expressions 
in the business world. They comprise the 
lexicon of the experts and spelling them 
out makes the case for the electrical world 
of tomorrow. It is an almost limitless tab- 
leau and is a challenge to utility leader- 
ship. As the future unfolds, we may ex- 
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pect the electric industry will continue to 
play a key role in the nation’s develop- 
ment. The $64 billion question is: “Will 
the industry lead or lag in that develop- 
ment ?” 


Or equal importance to the educated 

guesses on future goals is the neces- 
sity for attaining these goals. It is a neces- 
sity born of the fundamental role of elec- 
tricity as a curb on inflation. Among our 
economic ailments there is perhaps none 
more serious than inflation. Wage in- 
creases are reflected in higher prices, 
which in turn result in wage increases, 
and so on. Efforts to control inflation are 
being made and represent several different 
economic viewpoints, among which is con- 
trol over the cost of money. But the most 
important factor in controlling inflation 
is stepped-up production coincident with 
any wage increases, and electricity is the 
prime factor in increased productivity. 
The ingenuity and attitude behind that 
achievement are the greatest reasons for 
America’s industrial pre-eminence. The 
constant competitive pressure on Ameri- 
can industry to produce more and better 
goods per man-hour can mean nothing 
more than a demand for greater electric 
output. 

Added to this is the very considerable 
portion of our annual production which 
goes for military goods. While neces- 
sary, they are for nonproductive purposes 
and their production is inherently infla- 
tionary. Here, again, electricity fulfills its 
role in the battle against a cheapened cur- 
rency. 


_ — nature of the job ahead and how 
to do it are already looming large on 
the horizon. Additions to generating fa- 
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Relationship of Kilowatts to Progress 


6 ‘F UST as an army travels on its stomach, so the U. S. grows on its power 

plants. The economic development of the country has become so 
intricately entwined with the availability and use of electricity that to deny 
the one is to preclude the development of the other. Looking to the future, 
industry leaders, government officials, and a host of economists foresee 
with virtual unanimity a continuation of the nation’s economic expansion. 
Where there is disagreement, apparently it concerns only the details. In 
broad terms, the foregoing should define the future of the electric industry 
and the immense scope of the job ahead, for the U. S. economy is a long 

way from reaching tts zenith.” 








cilities in 1957 will amount to approxi- 
mately 10 million kilowatts. By 1970 
these additions should be at an annual rate 
in excess of 25 million kilowatts. The ca- 
pacity additions of the future must consist 
of larger units than those installed in the 
past since the economics involved in pro- 
viding generating units is related to load 
growth and as the load increments grow, 
larger units are justified. Accommodating 
these new additions will require more 
plant sites and new sources of water sup- 





ply, already a problem in many sections 
of the country. Careful planning and fore- 
sight will be required to assure the in- 
stallation of this new capacity. 

With the tremendous increase in energy 
requirements, where will the energy come 
from which will be consumed in the pro- 
duction of these large blocks of power? 


Fe: some years to come the nation’s pow- 
er needs will continue to be obtained 
from fossil fuels and hydro sources. As 
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economical hydro sites decrease in num- 
ber, we can expect that an increasing per- 
centage of our generation will come from 
thermal and nuclear generation. Coal will 
play a more prominent role in the supply 
of energy. Last year some 55 per cent of 
all kilowatt-hours produced by the electric 
utility industry came from coal. As oil and 
natural gas, the other members of the fos- 
sil fuel family, remove themselves from 
the boiler fuel class due to their inherent 
qualities, power stations will consume 
greater quantities of coal. Close co-opera- 
tion with the coal industry is of utmost 
importance to assure an adequate supply. 


O* and gas reserves, unlike our na- 
tion’s coal reserves, have limits which 
will be reached much sooner, and conser- 
vation measures will be needed to preserve 
them for purposes other than boiler fuel. 
Economic factors will produce automatic 
conservation to a certain extent, for with 
limited supplies the law of demand and 
supply will eventually price these fuels out 
of the boiler fuel market. 

The development of nuclear energy ap- 
pears to be the ultimate answer to the 
utilities’ energy supply problems. Other 
sources of energy, such as solar, tidal, or 
wind, have possibilities but cannot ap- 
proach the potential afforded by nuclear 
energy. The timing of its arrival as a 
supplemental energy source could not be 
better. The atomic age is with us and the 
electric utility industry is paving the way 
to adapt itself to this new source, the de- 
velopment of which was advanced to such 
an extent by the events of the last war. 

The reactor program, as it concerns it- 
self with electric generation, must be de- 
veloped with all deliberate speed. Proper 
regard for the responsibility of serving 
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the public at reasonable cost must be a 
part of the program. The larger companies 
are already contributing funds and man 
power for research and development. All 
utilities have the responsibility of educat- 
ing their personnel on the meaning of 
atomic power, so as to provide the answers 
for a curious public. As research pro- 
gresses, alternate means of harnessing the 
nuclear force for power generation will 
become available and eventually will pro- 
duce the best possible method adaptable 
to the industry. The status of our nation’s 
power supply now, or in the next ten 
years, does not dictate a “crash” program 
for nuclear power development. 


pine UED research and further devel- 

opment of conventional generating 
equipment must take place since ultimates 
have not been achieved in the design of 
such equipment. Higher pressures and 
temperatures, with resulting increases in 
efficiency, are still possible. Notable ad- 
vances have been made in power plant de- 
sign in recent years, but there is still room 
for improvement. As late as 1950 there 
were only two plants in the entire U. S. 
producing power at less than 10,000 Btu 
per kilowatt-hour. Today there are nearly 
50. 

The movement of large blocks of power 
from remote generating sites to load cen- 
ters will require a careful appraisal of fu- 
ture transmission facilities. Distribution 
systems will have to be expanded and re- 
built to carry larger loads to customer 
premises. Wiring facilities of customer 
premises will become a more critical bot- 
tleneck and the utility industry should step 
up its co-operative program with the na- 
tion’s electrical contractors to raise cur- 
rent-carrying capacities to adequate levels. 

















The electric utility industry cannot un- 
dertake the task which lies ahead without 
a supply of man power trained to do the 
job. New leaders will be needed and spe- 
cialists will be required in various phases 
of utility endeavor, particularly with re- 
gard to nuclear power developments. Em- 
phasis in the future must therefore be 
given not only to getting the equipment to 
produce and market electricity, but also to 
the training of personnel to undertake 
these broad new responsibilities. Improve- 
ment of system load factors, the furnish- 
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ing of leadership to the thousands of 
appliance dealers and equipment suppliers, 
and close co-operation with industrials 
to improve operations constantly by the 
use of electric power are only a few of 
the problems requiring constant attention. 


W: have not reached the limits of au- 

tomation within our own industry 
and there is considerable space left to pro- 
duce economies and to render better and 
faster service to the public through mech- 
anized methods. Accounting and office 
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Electric energy requirements per inhabitant have shown a rapid climb 
during the past decade and are expected to exceed 8,000 kilowatt- 
hours by 1970. 
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procedures, load dispatching and control 
switching, materials handling, and almost 
any repetitive task have lent themselves to 
mechanization. We must be alert to con- 
tinue the progress made along these lines 
to give to the American public the best 
electric service at the lowest possible cost. 

If there is one thing above all others 
that will be required in the future as it is 
today, it is the talent for bold, long-range 
planning. A blueprint of the future, ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty years ahead, can 
give direction and purpose to utility 
growth and there is mounting evidence 
that it will be a “must” for successful 
operations in the future. 

The needs of tomorrow are well known 
today to many utility managements and 
much already has been accomplished. Re- 
cent developments indicate that these util- 
ity managements are even now on their 
way. According to a recent report by the 
power survey committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, there were on order 
some 38 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity scheduled for delivery during the 
next three years. To meet these orders the 
country’s leading manufacturers of steam- 
and hydro generating equipment will be 
able to produce by 1959 at the rate of 
approximately 20 million kilowatts annu- 
ally. 


i private utility industry has al- 
ready invested some $300 million for 
atomic power research and development 
and is embarking on joint programs with 
other interested parties in pushing the 
atomic power program as fast as condi- 
tions will allow. 

Large utility systems are placing orders 
for conventional generating units in larger 
and larger sizes. Several 225,000-kilowatt 
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units are scheduled for delivery soon, 
300,000-kilowatt units should be in oper- 
ation in the next two years, and delivery 
of units in the 450,000-kilowatt class can 
be expected before 1960. 

Hydro developments of economical 
sites in the Northwest and elsewhere are 
proceeding rapidly and studies and plan- 
ning are being undertaken to take full ad- 
vantage of the few remaining sites. 

Interconnection of large and small 
power systems is taking place to 
strengthen power supplies and permit eco- 
nomic use of larger generating stations. 
We can expect that the trend toward inte- 
gration of our nation’s power facilities 
will continue and that joint participation 
by several systems in the installation and 
operation of large generating stations will 
help solve economic problems confronting 
certain areas, particularly those served by 
smaller systems, in making available to as 
many customers as possible the advan- 
tages of economical electric living. 


[I this year’s forecast takes you fifteen 

years into the future and leaves you 
gasping, you can bet that the next will 
take you twenty years ahead and leave 
you breathless. And, as noted previously, 
the industry has made a habit of exceed- 
ing the once optimistic forecasts much be- 
fore the time has run out. One forecast, 
made in 1955, of generating capacity ex- 
pected to be needed for 1970 was twelve 
months later revised upward by 40.3 mil- 
lion kilowatts or 12.6 per cent. 

This is not to say that extra-long-range 
forecasting on a national scale is without 
merit and should be discontinued forth- 
with. It has morale value and, as such, 
is extremely important though difficult to 
measure. Of vastly greater importance is 

















the necessity for each utility company to 
develop the talent for accurately forecast- 
ing its own requirements and then provid- 
ing the facilities to get the job done. 

Utility management for many years has 
been a combination of engineer, financier, 
salesman, and chamber of commerce. It is 
not generally recognized that, in addition 
to these, management has also been an 
economist, not always a good one, but 
none the less it has been an economist. 
For the future it is going to have to be, 
among other things, a very good econo- 
mist. 


AN EXPANDING KILOWATT ECONOMY 


nee: our population is ex- 

pected to increase by approximately 
2.4 million a year, reaching a total of 200 
million by 1970. The needs and wants of 
the increasing population, plus industry’s 
drive to supply them and the methods it 
uses to produce them, constitute the util- 
ity industry’s bellwether for the future. 
Whether this means 300 million kilowatts 
of installed capacity and $30 billion of 
capital or 400 million kilowatts and $40 
billion is of incidental concern to the pub- 
lic. Of this we may be sure: The public 
will be served and if management, as it is 
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To produce our nation’s goods the quantity of electricity per man-hour by 
1970 will more than double its present level. 
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now known, is not equal to the task, 
“there’ll be some changes made.” 

The total national picture, compared 
with the past or projected into the misty 
future, is of most value to historians and 
statisticians. For local utility problems, 
however, its value is roughly equivalent to 
the statistics on trout streams, the classic 
example of which showed an average 
depth of two inches. Unhappily, this was 
small comfort for the man who drowned 
in the middle where it was 12 feet deep. 


6 outgrowth of the American scene 

we describe is the highly mobile na- 
ture of not only our people but our indus- 
try. Both are continually on the move. 
Both have large appetites for electricity. 
As a result, regional power- requirements 
are affected by economies and climatic 
forces existing in various areas. For ex- 
ample, the tremendous increases in popu- 
lation in Florida and California and the 
industrialization of the Northwest and 
South Central regions created local power 
supply problems of herculean proportions. 
The electric utility industry can expect 
more of these challenges due to the migra- 
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tory nature of our economy, challenges 
which were met successfully in the past. 
But each individual operating utility has 
its own particular brand of problem and 
its own future, peculiar only to itself. 
Management in each case must be capable 
of assembling and correctly interpreting 
the myriad economic and political factors 
which point the way in our ever-changing 
scene. 


omaha an entire generation of util- 

ity management has operated in an era 
beset with the stultifying effects of depres- 
sion, war, and the onslaughts of political 
ideologists. The record of fulfilling its 
utility obligation in such an atmosphere has 
been uniformly good. Now, it appears, the 
U. S. economy has been stepped up to 
accommodate both the demanding require- 
ments of military preparedness and a con- 
tinually rising standard of civilian life. 
The challenge of the future may appear 
formidable from a 1957 perspective but, 
with such a background of achievement, 
there is good reason to believe the electric 
utility industry will be more than equal to 
the task. 





CCYN corporate affairs, business is risk-taking. 
“Part of the reward to owners, or shareholders, is compen- 


sation for assuming economic risk. 


“Tt is a distortion of fundamental economics to create the illusion 
that picking a good chief executive converts a speculative position 


into a sure thing. 


“Extravagant claims of omniscience are self-defeating. For when 
the tide ebbs, executives, who have been oversold, are subject to 
unreasonable attack by outside raiders eager to exploit passing 


troubles. 


“A scientific statement of the realities is that management is in 
effect serving as the trustee for the owners, or shareholders. The 
trustee is expected to display prudence, competency, and common 
honesty, but this formula does not mean that, in assuming the risk 
of making current appraisals of coming events, he will always hit 


the bull’s eye.” 
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Results of Low-cost Federal Financing 
Of Hydro Projects 





This author is quite frank about his preference for 

public ownership and operation of the electric utility 

business. He further makes it clear that he is for the 

welfare state. In the process he develops some pro- 

vocative arguments in favor of low-cost federal financ- 
ing of hydroelectric projects. 


By JOHN BAUER* 


HE leading article in Pusiic UTILI- 
is ForTNIGHTLY, November 22, 

1956,’ attempted to show that fed- 
eral financing of hydroelectric projects, at 
low interest rates, subsidizes the favored 
consumers of electricity, through induced 
inflation at the expense of other people 
and the country at large. The author is 
Professor Leland B. Yeager, assistant 
professor of economics, University of 
Maryland. 

In summary, Professor Yeager postu- 
lates that low-cost government financing 
neither promotes physical efficiency in 
power production nor induces saving by 





* Economic consultant and author, with offices in 
Chatham, New Jersey. For additional personal 
note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 

1 “Low-cost Financing of Hydroelectric Projects,” 
by Leland B. Yeager. Vol. 58, No. 11, p. 809. 





investors for availability of funds for 
capital formation. Therefore, he concludes 
that “the benefits of cheap power must 
be at somebody’s expense. But whose?” 

“Cheap finance cannot give something 
to somebody without taking anything 
from anybody. . . . The government can 
provide artificially cheap electricity to 
some people only at the expense of 
others.” Assuming a self-evident answer, 
he asks: “Does the government make 
capital cheap by making it more abun- 
dant? Or does it simply divert capital 
from other and perhaps more urgent 
uses ?” 

Now, one can agree, with some reserva- 
tions, that federal financing would not in- 
duce increased saving by investors or 
greater efficiency in power production. 
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But the conclusion that, therefore, federal 
financing, which benefits some people, 
must necessarily cause inflation at the ex- 
pense of other people, appears to be non 
seq. 


ow consequence of federal financing, 
I submit, depends on follow-up devel- 
opmental results of the particular proj- 
ects. If the federal financing results, as 
would naturally be expected, in breeding 
and promoting extensively supporting 
economic activities, it will not induce gen- 
eral inflation at the expense of others. On 
the contrary, it might have a deflationary 
effect, following great area-wide upsurge 
of other public and private enterprises in- 
duced by the federally financed project. 

Of course, if the project, as publicly 
planned and financed, should in fact fail 
to promote and support the expected area- 
wide economic developments, the financ- 
ing would doubtless have an inflationary 
effect. But this would not be different 
from the results of private financing at 
higher interest rates in the case of un- 
successful undertakings, as was evidenced 
by the great sprees of holding company 
financing during the 1920’s and the subse- 
quent collapse of the inflated public utility 
empires. 

Naturally, government financing should 
relate to projects that have been com- 
petently planned in regard to their expect- 
ed follow-up growth of economic activi- 
ties. While mistakes in planning can be 
made, they are not likely to be extensive 
and in the aggregate will not contribute to 
the inflationary forces that produce upsets 
in the over-all economy. 

As yet, I would say, federally financed 
hydroelectric projects have not had the 
inflationary effects feared by Professor 
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Yeager. This is particularly true of the 
TVA, concerning which there has been, 
in my opinion, a tremendous lot of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. In 
view of the enormous rise in economic 
activities throughout the TVA region, 
mainly made possible through the avail- 
ability of low-cost power (and related 
multipurpose developments presently re- 
ferred to), the idea that the federal financ- 
ing has had an inflationary effect at the 
expense of other parts of the country, 
seems palpably untenable. 


eens TVA has been in fact 

financially self-sustaining. It has pro- 
vided for the cost of labor, management, 
materials used, depreciation, local and 
state taxes, and more than the govern- 
ment’s required return on investment. 
There could be an argument on taxes, 
especially income taxes; but that, I think, 
is duly answered by the excess return 
paid to the government above interest 
cost, and by the character of TVA’s finan- 
cial structure. TVA’s entire investment is 
represented by bonds and so, in any case, 
it would escape the reach of federal income 
taxes, provided its earnings would not ex- 
ceed interest requirements. Any private 
company with a 100 per cent debt struc- 
ture would also be free of income taxes 
under like circumstances. 

Still, there are tax discrepancies be- 
tween government and private financing, 
although that is not involved in Professor 
Yeager’s analysis with respect to the al- 
leged inflationary effect of federal financ- 
ing. I merely submit that there can be no 
inflationary effect where, first, the govern- 
ment financing is in total directly self- 
sustaining, and, further, where it stimu- 
lates extensive follow-up enterprises and 

















so greatly raises the general economic 
level of the region served. 

Professor Yeager clearly appears 
wrong in his logic that federal hydroelec- 
tric financing has been an inflationary fac- 
tor in the total national economy and so 
has required the country at large to pay 
indirectly for the benefits of low-cost 
power obtained by favored electric con- 
sumers. Furthermore, he disregards the 
underlying fact that practically no impor- 
tant hydroelectric project could be inde- 
pendently planned and financed for maxi- 
mum attainment of economic development 
in the region served or for the country at 
large. 


|. eae always the hydroelectric part is 
inseparably connected with, or de- 
pendent upon, other related purposes in- 
cluded in the over-all river valley develop- 
ment to which the federal financing jointly 
applies. The hydroelectric project is natu- 
rally an integral part of a multipurpose 
undertaking that depends not only for 
financing but also for development, and 
for total efficient management and opera- 
tion, on the government. 
In fact, the primary part of such a 
multipurpose governmental enterprise is 
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generally flood control, which is entirely 
beyond the reach of private development, 
financing, and operation. But, when flood 
control has once been planned on an ade- 
quate scale, electric power is an insepara- 
ble by-product, both in development and 
financing and subsequently in effective 
management and operation. 

In most instances there are also other 
joint developments that induce area-wide 
economic expansion, but which could not 
be attained separately through independ- 
ent private undertaking. They include 
variously navigation, irrigation, preven- 
tion of soil erosion, rebuilding of eroded 
lands, reforestation of land areas not 
suited to ordinary agriculture, institution 
of fisheries, wild-life preserves, recrea- 
tional facilities, etc. They provide also for 
wide ranges of co-operation with other 
public bodies and private agencies for the 
development of enterprises, mostly pri- 
vate, that are created and fostered under 
the conditions brought about basically 
through the multipurpose development 
and government financing. 


a ‘HE objective of the government- 
financed enterprises is to provide 
basic capital developments for general na- 


“THE objective of the government-financed enterprises is to 
provide basic capital developments for general national welfare 
and progress that do not come within the framework and ap- 
peals of private capital. Such developments can be attained at 
all, or on adequate dimensions, only through outright public 
undertaking, including requisite financing. Their goal is not dis- 
placement of effective private enterprise with public, but rather 
to furnish the basic conditions or requisites for flourishing pri- 
vate (and other public) enterprises, and as a result to lift total 
production and to raise the general standards of living.” 
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tional welfare and progress that do not 
come within the framework and appeals 
of private capital. Such developments can 
be attained at all, or on adequate dimen- 
sions, only through outright public under- 
taking, including requisite financing. 
Their goal is not displacement of effective 
private enterprise with public, but rather 
to furnish the basic conditions or requi- 
sites for flourishing private (and other 
public) enterprises, and as a result to lift 
total production and to raise the general 
standards of living. The end result (as 
alleged in some quarters) is not creeping 
Socialism, but a better all-around national 
economy comprehensively integrated and 
co-ordinated between public and private 
sectors, and establishment of a stable and 
expanding over-all economy for the pro- 
gressive welfare of all sections of the 
country. 

This is not a matter of private enter- 
prise doctrine versus doctrinaire Social- 
ism, but rather of using good constructive 
sense nationally in planning for the future 
of the country. We should, it seems clear 
to me, provide for public developments 
and services where they fit best into the 
total economy, leaving to private business 
what fits its pattern for general progress 
(especially in the active competitive 
realms), and establishing suitable regula- 
tion in natural-monopoly industries which 
are privately organized but are not subject 
to such automatic public interest controls 
as prevail in competitive business. 

Maintenance of a stable and expanding 
total national economy has been and, un- 
der modern technology, must be accepted 
as the outright, positive federal responsi- 
bility. This involves direct federal proj- 
ects and related financing, and compre- 
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hensive co-ordination with the private and 
other public enterprises so as to prevent 
economic breakdown and to promote ex- 
pansion for general welfare. 


 ehaieeran to hydroelectric projects 

and their related multipurpose enter- 
prises, I repeat that they simply cannot be 
developed and financed through ordinary 
private organization. Their attainment on 
an adequate and desirable scale depends 
inevitably on federal undertaking, but 
their planning and management should 
provide for close co-operation with states 
and other public bodies, and with private 
industry plans and production. 

However, after comprehensive federal 
development has been carried through, it 
would be possible to transfer electric 
power, irrigation, and other parts of the 
total project to private organization and 
management on a financially self-sustain- 
ing basis, if that should be found in the 
public interest through greater attainable 
efficiency, as determined upon competent 
and unbiased inquiry. 

But, if over-all efficiency appears with 
combined operation of the entire project, 
federal management could, and doubtless 
should, make each part of the total finan- 
cially self-sustaining to the extent that 
appropriate charges can be fixed for 
directly benefited users of products and 
services. Otherwise, as with flood control, 
the costs cannot be practically assessed 
upon directly benefited individuals or 
groups, and must be borne by the federal 
government in the interest of the country 
at large. 

Since flood control is of country-wide 
importance, the nation as a whole will 
benefit by comprehensive provisions as 
soon as they can be reasonably established. 
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National Policy for the Future 


—— technology will be constantly raising new problems of 
relatively efficient economic organization in the fields of public 
and private enterprise and their effective integration for national welfare. 
Sensible determination of future economic policy for the nation must dis- 
regard ideologies of the right or the left. It must be determined through 
intelligent, unbiased, nation-minded inquiry. It should recognize, and pro- 
vide for, the relative private and public parts as may be found to be in the 
public interest. This view may be hard to accept by those steeped in the 
private enterprise or socialist ideologies, but 1t is doubtless the view that 
will control more and more the course of national policy formulation in 
future.” 











I might add too that in the planning and 
financing of public projects, the prime 
consideration should be realizable public 
advantage, without too much concern to 
exact equitable cost allocation of benefits. 
Apart from projects that can readily be 
made financially self-sustaining, the others 
will roughly balance out over different 
sections of the country and groups of indi- 
viduals; all will serve to expand produc- 
tion and to stabilize the over-all economy. 


asl I am for the welfare state, 
which, regardless of individual prepos- 


sessions, is now the national objective. 
This, however, does not rule out continu- 
ous and great expansion of private enter- 
prise in realms that conform to public in- 
terest criteria. Progressive general wel- 
fare, as attainable through modern private 
and public organization and co-ordination, 
should be, and doubtless will be, the na- 
tional goal. 

The chief obstacle to that goal will 
probably be the prevalent private enter- 
prise ideology with which most of the na- 
tion’s great industrial and business leaders 
are obsessed; it actuates also the leading 
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industrial and business organizations and 
associations. With their fixed preposses- 
sions, they tend to oppose any newly con- 
ceived and proposed public undertaking, 
regardless of its intrinsic merits for ad- 
vancement of welfare. 

Naturally, such intransigence arouses 
antagonism against private business even 
as to realms where it fits the welfare ob- 
jective. Open-minded intelligence in re- 
search, planning, financing, organization, 
and management, is badly needed for pro- 
gressive national advantage. This applies 
not only to hydroelectric power produc- 
tion but to all available economic develop- 
ments and expanding production for the 
advancement of living conditions in all 
parts of the country. 

Applying this broad concept compre- 
hensively to the electric power field, I sug- 
gest open-minded consideration of the fact 
that not all parts of the country have 
close at hand highly economical hydro- 
electric projects, while, if attainable, all 
should have available low-cost power for 
regional development of industry, busi- 
ness, and ease of living. To bring about 
substantial equalization of power supplies 
and cost throughout the country, I sug- 
gest a federal program to interconnect all 
the great hydroelectric stations, support- 
ing them systemwise with large efficient 
steam-electric stations, and thus making 
cheap main-load power available for dis- 
tribution throughout the nation. 


ae a comprehensive federal system 
will become especially advantageous as 
large atomic energy plants become eco- 
nomically feasible to replace base-load 
steam generation. In the atomic generat- 
ing plants, as in hydroelectric plants, in- 
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terest requirements on large capital out- 
lay will constitute the greater part of total 
output costs, so that federal financing will 
be highly advantageous. There will also 
be other advantages of comprehensive 
public organization and management, in- 
cluding the handling of dangerous mate- 
rials in regard to radiation. 

Developing technology will be con- 
stantly raising new problems of relatively 
efficient economic organization in the 
fields of public and private enterprise and 
their effective integration for national 
welfare. Sensible determination of future 
economic policy for the nation must dis- 
regard ideologies of the right or the left. 
It must be determined through intelligent, 
unbiased, nation-minded inquiry. It 
should recognize, and provide for, the 
relative private and public parts as may 
be found to be in the public interest. This 
view may be hard to accept by those 
steeped in the private enterprise or social- 
ist ideologies, but it is doubtless the view 
that will control more and more the course 
oi national policy formulation in future. 


ie my opinion, private initiative and en- 

terprise should be left as free and un- 
iettered as practicable, but likewise public 
enterprise should be left available where 
it has general welfare advantages, and 
there should be continuous co-ordination 
between the two realms of activities as re- 
quired for total economic expansion and 
stabilization. If this objective could be 
pursued actively, without obstruction or 
diversion by ideology-minded and special- 
interest groups, we could fast abolish pov- 
erty and bad living conditions throughout 
the country, and could stop fearing infla- 
tion and economic breakdown. 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


Progress on Niagara 

epee aie sponsored by New Yorkers 

in Congress for the development of 
additional hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara river has won administration ap- 
proval. The Bureau of the Budget, after 
studying the various plans, concluded that 
the legislative program submitted by Sen- 
ators Irving M. Ives and Jacob K. Javits, 
and Representative William E. Miller, all 
Republicans, “would be in the best inter- 
ests of all concerned.” The development 
would be in Representative Miller’s up- 
state congressional district. Mr. Miller, 
who comes from Lockport, represents the 
Fortieth District, in which Niagara Falls 
is located. 

The administration approval was of a 
compromise, reached after long contro- 
versy. It was marked by disagreements 
over highly technical problems concerning 
the river and its potentials. Many of the 
technicalities were raised over a deeper 
matter—public power development versus 
private investment and enterprise in that 
field. However, it appeared that public and 
private interests had met a general com- 
mon ground in the Ives-Javits-Miller 
measures. 
























Initial congressional action is now up 
to the Committee on Public Works of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
Neither panel has set dates for hearings to 
start. However, such arrangements were 
expected soon. Early action was urged be- 
cause serious losses in Niagara power had 
resulted from a rock slide last June 7th. 
It destroyed most of the Schoellkopf gen- 
erating plant of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation at Niagara Falls. 

“Since then,” Senators Ives and Javits 
asserted in a joint statement, “defense 
plants of the area, largely electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical industries, have 
been receiving power at high cost, on a 
temporary basis, from the Ontario [Can- 
ada] Hydroelectric Commission.” 


thon compromise bills provide that Ni- 
agara Mohawk turn over rights to 
Niagara river water to the Power Author- 
ity of New York State. This is the agency 
that would build a new power project 
“with capacity to utilize all of the United 
States share of Niagara waters permitted 
by international agreement.” 

At this point, Senators Ives and Javits 
held, there has been a six-year delay in 
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United States development of the addi- 
tional power potential for New York 
state. Such a utilization through the six 
years, they contended, would have pro- 
duced 13 billion kilowatts of electric 
power a year. 

In short, the Ives-Javits Bill would pro- 
vide that Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration turn over its rights to Niagara 
river water to the State Power Authority, 
which would build the project and then 
guarantee Niagara Mohawk a part of its 
output. The bill does not contain a federal 
type preference clause urged by govern- 
ment power proponents. They are ex- 
pected to make at least one more effort in 
Congress to reinstate such a provision 
giving government power agencies an ab- 
solute priority to the Niagara power sup- 
ply. The Ives-Javits Bill, however, is ex- 
pected to enlist enough Democratic sup- 
port to gain approval in both branches of 
Congress. 


perenne Harriman’s recent approval 
of a contract for sale of St. Law- 
rence river power to Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation ends one phase of the 
government versus private power contro- 
versy in New York state. The governor’s 
action on St. Lawrence power was fore- 
shadowed earlier by his announced inten- 
tion of approving sales to Reynolds Metals 
Company. Under the terms of the con- 
tracts, Reynolds will receive 200,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power and 39,000 kilowatts 
of interruptible power; Niagara Mohawk 
will receive 115,000 kilowatts of firm 
power and all residual power from the 
project not required by the New York 
State Power Authority’s other customers. 
The agreement provides for the with- 
drawal of all the residual power at any 
time in the future, if necessary, to meet 
the needs of municipal plants and rural 
electric co-operatives. 
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Kuykendall Explains 


[IX addition to the surprisingly forthright 
recommendations of the Federal Power 
Commission in its annual report (see page 
476), Chairman Kuykendall made some 
interesting observations about his position 
on the subject of gas producer legislation 
to the House Commerce Committee. 
Chairman Kuykendall noted that he no 
longer favors exempting all producers of 
natural gas from federal regulation. As 
an alternative, he offered a 5-point pro- 
gram which was somewhat similar to the 
recommendations of the whole commis- 
sion in its recent annual report. 
Furthermore, Kuykendall’s program 
seemed to be in accord with proposed leg- 
islation which is reported to have received 
tentative approval of various segments of 
the natural gas industry. Briefly, Kuyken- 
dall suggests that Congress pass a law 
which would: (1) permit the use of “fair 
field” or commodity value for pricing gas; 
(2) application of the “fair field” formula 
to both producers and pipeline companies ; 
(3) elimination of the necessity of figur- 
ing producers’ cost of service; (4) elimi- 
nation of certain types of escalation 
clauses; and (5) elimination of the certi- 
fication requirement for gas producers. 
Kuykendall told the House committee that 
if these recommendations were written 
into law some rates would have to be re- 
duced, but others, he said, might be raised 
if the FPC found that they were too low. 
Whatever the Senate may do about 
such legislation, any gas bill will be han- 
dled first by the newly appointed House 
Commerce Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Communication. In addition to 
gas and petroleum legislation, the sub- 
committee’s jurisdiction will include 
transportation, civil aeronautics, power, 
communications, and inland waterways. 
Representative Harris (Democrat, Ar- 
kansas), chairman of the House Com- 

















merce Committee, is also chairman of the 
subcommittee. Other members include: 
Wolverton (Republican, New Jersey), 
Hale (Republican, Maine), O’Hara (Re- 
publican, Minnesota), Roberts (Demo- 
crat, Alabama), Staggers (Democrat, 
West Virginia), Flynt (Democrat, Geor- 
gia), Rogers (Democrat, Texas), Friedel 
(Democrat, Maryland), Macdonald 
(Democrat, Massachusetts), Springer 
(Republican, Illinois), Younger (Repub- 
lican, California), and Derounian (Re- 
publican, New York). 


i Kuykendall’s testimony, Rep- 
resentative Bennett (Republican, 
Michigan) made an interesting suggestion 
about the possibility of creating a “pipe- 
line REA.” Bennett, who represents the 
isolated upper Michigan peninsula, is con- 
cerned over the remote prospect that natu- 
ral gas might be extended into that area 
by voluntary action of the pipeline com- 
panies. Kuykendall told him, however, 
that the FPC has no authority to require 
pipeline companies to extend their lines. 

Bennett noted that rural areas not pre- 
viously served with electric power have 
been able to get it by forming co-ops to 
borrow government funds and build sup- 
ply lines. Bennett wondered whether a 
similar plan could not be worked out to 
help areas such as northern Michigan get 
access to natural gas. Although neither 
Bennett nor the committee was completely 
serious about the idea, Bennett said he 
might introduce legislation giving the 
FPC the authority to require gas service 
where feasible and where the supply is 
sufficient. 

> 


Fast Tax Certificates Ending 
ib ben Office of Defense Mobilization’s 


rapid tax amortization program, un- 
der which many gas and electric utility 
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companies obtained certificates for five- 
year tax amortization privileges on emer- 
gency plant construction, is rapidly draw- 
ing to its close. In a few months ODM 
will close or eliminate the few remaining 
expansion goals. Only two will remain 
open: (1) research and development lab- 
oratories for defense purposes; and (2) 
military and atomic production facilities. 
The ODM program has steadily dwindled 
since its peak activity in 1953 when about 
120 industry expansion goals were open. 
An expansion goal for power facilities 
serving military and AEC needs was 
closed to consolidate this category with 
more general AEC and defense procure- 
ment goals. These two categories are so 
broadly defined that almost anything 
needed by AEC or Defense Department 
would be covered. 

A clarifying amendment to the expan- 
sion goal for oil and gas pipelines and 
petroleum storage facilities was made by 
ODM late in February. Under the 
amended goal, rapid tax amortization may 
be granted to oil and gas pipelines used 
solely to supply military installations or 
AEC projects and to petroleum storage 
facilities erected solely for military use. 
It also covers strategically located pipe- 
lines and storage facilities. 

Despite the prospect of early cessation 
of the fast tax depreciation program by 
the ODM, utilities will continue to be a 
target for the industry’s critics. At the 
recent annual convention of the National 
Rural Electric Co-operative Association 
at Chicago, the principal speaker, Senator 
Douglas (Democrat, Illinois), accused the 
utilities of “sneaking in the back door” of 
the United States Treasury. 


M* Dovctas based his attack on pri- 
vate utilities on “the rapid tax 
amortization subsidy” granted them un- 
der federal law. The “subsidy,” he said, 
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amounted to “an estimated $4.7 billion.” 
And, he added, “the federal government 
has invested $3 billion in the federal 
power program.” He also called for a 
clearer national budget so that the public 
could distinguish between expenditures 
that are “gone forever’’ and those that are 
reimbursable. 

He charged that “verbiage and account- 
ing gymnastics contained in the budget 
are purposefully obscured so that even we, 
the Congress, cannot figure out precisely 
what is going on in the federal govern- 
ment.” 

> 


REA Interest Rates 

 eamacagl or unofficially, the REA 

has no present plans to push a pro- 
posal to boost interest rates on loans to 
electric and telephone co-operatives. Mem- 
bers of a House Agriculture subcommit- 
tee heard recent comments to this effect 
from REA Administrator Hamil. Hamil 
did not say flatly that he was opposed to 
an increase in interest rates, now fixed at 
2 per cent. But his testimony before the 
committee left the impression that REA 
itself will not make an issue of the mat- 
ter. Representative Hiestand (Republican, 
California) has introduced a bill that 
would require co-ops to pay an interest 
rate equal to the average rate of interest 
now paid by the government on its bor- 
rowings. According to President Eisen- 
hower’s recent budget analysis, this would 
mean a rate of 32 per cent. Hiestand’s bill 
would also assess co-ops a “loan-service 
fee’ to cover administrative costs of the 
loans. 

REA Administrator Hamil agreed to 
publish in REA’s annual report the com- 
parative figures on the cost of government 
and private company power purchased by 
REA co-ops. The demand for such infor- 
mation, which up to 1953 was always in- 
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cluded in the annual report, came from a 
House subcommittee on government in- 


formation, headed by Representative 
Moss (Democrat, California). Moss said 
refusal to make the information available 
suggests that the comparisons might be 
unfavorable. Hamil replied that the com- 
parative figures are misleading, but are 
nevertheless available to anyone who 
wants them. 
Be 


Atomic Hearings 

y poagevs before the Joint Committee 

on Atomic Energy continued with 
testimony from representatives of indus- 
try and other interested groups. Much of 
the testimony from industry leaders dealt 
with the rising costs of reactor construc- 
tion. The hearings disclosed that the esti- 
mated $55 million cost of a nuclear power 
plant in Westchester county, New York, 
has been boosted to $90 million and costs 
of another plant in Massachusetts have 
risen by a large margin from an original 
estimate of $35 million. AEC itself ad- 
mitted that the estimate of $37.5 million 
for its Shippingport, Pennsylvania, plant 
had risen to approximately $55 million. 

The Democrats on the Joint Committee 
seized upon the disclosure as fresh evi- 
dence of the need for federal construction 
of large-scale reactors. Such a program 
is contemplated by the Gore Bill (S 151) 
as it passed the Senate last year. But a 
majority of AEC members supported 
AEC Chairman Strauss’ stand that the 
government should concentrate on re- 
search and leave it to private enterprise 
to build large-scale reactors. 

Federal atomic insurance legislation 
will be considered by the Joint Committee 
immediately after the conclusion of the 
statutory hearings on the state of the 
atom, according to Chairman Durham 
(Democrat, North Carolina). 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph 


Utulity Relocation Bills 


| pew that would shift the cost of reloca- 
tion of telephone and other utility 
facilities on federal-aid highways from 
utility customers to the highway depart- 
ments are before many state legislatures, 
a survey by the National Highway Users 
Conference shows. According to congres- 
sional testimony, this cost could approxi- 
mate $1.5 billion on the interstate system 
alone. 

Bills in at least 13 states would require 
the state highway departments to reim- 
burse utility owners for costs of relocation 
necessitated by highway improvement. 
These states are Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Washing- 
ton. The bills would require reimburse- 
ment not only for the interstate system, 
but for all other federal-aid systems as 
well. However, they would not provide 
reimbursement for state highways not re- 
ceiving federal aid. 

A bill which would have made it man- 
datory that the state highway department 
pay for relocation of utility lines was ve- 
toed by the governor of Wyoming. The 
governor said the bill would have a “dis- 
astrous economic effect” by depleting 
highway funds which would have to be 










made up by higher taxes on highway 
users. 

Massachusetts last year enacted legisla- 
tion providing that the state may reim- 
burse the owners of utilities for the cost 
of relocation of their facilities on any of 
the federal-aid systems. A Georgia bill, 
which has passed one house of the legis- 
lature, would grant authority to the state 
highway department to advance funds to 
political subdivisions to pay the cost of 
utility relocation if it cannot be financed 
from other sources. All such sums would 
have to be repaid within fifteen years. 

A bill in Connecticut would require the 
state highway commission to reimburse 
utilities for relocation costs on trunk lines 
of controlled access design. On other trunk 
lines, the highway department would be 
required to bear one-half of the cost. The 
present Connecticut law provides for 
“equitable sharing” of costs between the 
highway department and the utilities. 


BILL in North Dakota, which has 

been indefinitely postponed, would 
have written into law the present practice 
of the state highway commission re- 
quiring utilities to relocate their facilities 
at their own expense. A bill requiring the 
commission to assume this expense has 
been introduced. 
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The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 
provided that whenever a state pays for 
utility relocation in accordance with state 
laws and regulations, federal funds may 
be used to reimburse the state in the same 
proportion as federal funds are expended 
on the project. The federal definition of 
“cost of relocation” is the entire amount 
paid by the utility less any increase in 
value of the new facility and any salvage 
value derived from the old facility. 


Pa 


Subscription TV 

ieee Federal Communications Com- 

mission has been directed to allow a 
large-scale trial run of pay-as-you-see 
television programs. The request came 
from the Senate Commerce Committee 
and is not binding on the FCC, unless 
Congress follows up with specific legisla- 
tion. Up to now, the commission has 
shown little enthusiasm for subscription 
TV and has failed to act on petitions ask- 
ing for a test. Such petitions have come 
from Zenith Radio Corporation and In- 
ternational Telemeter for the use of public 
TV channels to broadcast scrambled sig- 
nals that only the set of a paying customer 
could unscramble. 

The Commerce Committee report did 
not propose any particular plan for col- 
lecting subscriber fees. Coin-box attach- 
ments, punch cards, and unscrambled code 
signals have all been suggested. The re- 
port calls on the FCC to reach an early 
decision on the technical merits of these 
systems and the commission’s legal pow- 
ers in the matter. “If its conclusions on 
these points are favorable to subscription 
service,” said the report, “we are of the 
opinion that since many of the subsidiary 
questions are in the realm of speculation, 
carefully controlled tests should be au- 
thorized to determine how subscription 
television will operate and what its effects 
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on sponsored television will be. In the 
light of the results of such tests, an in- 
formed final decision as to whether sub- 
scription service should be authorized gen- 
erally could be reached.” 

Both the committee and the FCC will 
no doubt be watching closely the results 
of an experiment with subscription TV 
scheduled to start in June in Bartlesville, 


Oklahoma. 
¥ 


Ohio Strike Ends 


| strike of ClO Communications 
Workers of America that paralyzed 
telephone service in southeastern Ohio for 
seven months ended in late February after 
a 25-hour bargaining session between the 
union, management, and government 
mediators. Chief stumbling block to a set- 
tlement was the union’s insistence on re- 
taining the union shop clause in its new 
contract. Management of the Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone Company had notified 
the union prior to the ending of the old 
contract that the union shop arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the company. 

The strike settlement provides for a 
maintenance of membership clause in lieu 
of the union shop provision. Under main- 
tenance of membership workers who have 
previously joined the union or who join 
during the term of the contract must re- 
tain membership or be discharged. Such 
an agreement does not forbid the employ- 
ment of nonunion men or require a non- 
member to join the union. 

Other issues included classification of 
supervisory personnel and arbitration of 
grievances. Wages had not been in con- 
tention. 

The strike was marked by cable cut- 
ting on a major scale. In all, more than 
500 slashings were reported since the 
strike began, accompanied by reports of 
physical violence against company person- 

















nel and property. The union consistently 
denied responsibility for the violence and 


vandalism. 
a 


ACA Labeled Red Dominated 


|. ewer of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee charges that the 
American Communications Association in 
New York is a Communist-dominated 
union. The report called the situation “an 
inherent peril to national security” and 
urged legislation to deal with the problem. 

The ACA is the certified bargaining 
agent for some 5,000 employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and 
RCA Cables in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. The report said that although the 
overwhelming majority of the union’s 
members are loyal and patriotic citizens, 
the fact that a Communist leadership con- 
trols the policy of the union presents an 
indisputable present danger. The report 
recommended congressional study of leg- 
islation necessary to protect private and 
government communications by telegraph, 
cable, telephone, and radio subversive ac- 
tivity. 

+ 


REA Loan Changes 


EA Administrator Hamil reported 

progress at the 15th annual meeting 

of the National Rural Electric Co-opera- 

tive Association held in Chicago in early 

March. Hamil summed up the rural REA 

telephone program for his NRECA audi- 
ence briefly as follows: 


In the telephone program loans were 
made to provide modern dial service for 
188,000 additional rural subscribers. 
One hundred more independent com- 
panies and co-operatives became REA 
borrowers. About 330 new dial ex- 
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changes were placed in service and 28,- 
000 miles of line were constructed. The 
network of telephone lines now in serv- 
ice is nearly 90,000 miles. Telephone 
loans to date will benefit nearly 800,000 
rural homes and installations. 


Administrator Hamil also outlined pro- 
posed changes in equity and security re- 
quirements in making REA rural tele- 
phone loans at a contemporaneous meet- 
ing of the National Telephone Co-opera- 
tive Association. Under the proposed 
changes, commercial telephone companies 
will be required to provide 10 per cent 
equity as appraised by REA and raise any 
new equity funds which may later be re- 
quired prior to the advance of loan funds. 
REA would allow an advance on loans 
where at least 50 per cent of required new 
equity funds is raised. But where net 
worth is less than 10 per cent of assets, 
no payments of dividends or other distri- 
bution of net worth will be permitted 
while new and supplemental loan mort- 
gages are outstanding. 

It was pointed out that existing REA 
borrowers, who have raised 50 per cent or 
more of required equity funds, can obtain 
REA advances by accepting a supplemen- 
tal mortgage restricting dividends and 
other managerial controls. 


Sher proposed new REA equity re- 
quirements are somewhat different 
with respect to nonprofit co-op borrow- 
ers. They will be required to have at least 
70 per cent of their subscribers signed up 
on a 5-year basis or collect $10 for each 
unsigned applicant for service. As in the 
case of commercial company borrowers, 
co-ops will have to accept mortgage con- 
trols where their net work sinks below 
10 per cent of assets. No effective date has 
yet been set for putting the proposed 
changes into operation. 
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Proposed Changes 1n the 
Annual Statistical Report 
Re some months a program has been 

under way for revising the form of 


the annual statistical reports furnished by 
electric and gas utilities to the EEI, AGA, 


insurance companies, and investment 
analysts. About every five years the elec- 
tric and gas companies initiate such a pro- 
gram to bring the standard, industry-wide 
statistical report forms in line with the 
changed needs of the analysts. Late in 
1956 the EEI and AGA Statistical sub- 
committees solicited the recommendations 
of the public utility analysts in a large 
group of insurance companies and invest- 
ment houses and then asked a smaller 
group of analysts to screen and evaluate 
the suggestions received. 

The analysts’ evaluating committee 
(Charles Tatham, chairman, and Marilyn 
Walsh, secretary) met on several occa- 
sions to review and pass upon the many 
recommendations sent in. It then pre- 
sented a condensed list of proposed re- 
visions at a meeting attended by the EEI 
and AGA task forces. Charles Tatham 
reports that the majority of the evaluat- 
ing committee’s proposals were looked 
upon favorably by the subcommittees. 
Through an interchange of ideas and 
views among the three groups they came 
up with specific recommendations to modi- 
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fy the annual statistical report form. 
These recommendations will now be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate EEI and AGA 
Statistical committees for full discussion 
and final action. The following summary 
of the proposed changes may be of in- 
terest to utility executives and analysts: 


fie largest number of requests sub- 
mitted to the evaluation committee 
by thirty-one utility analysts were those 
relating to a utility’s possible use of accel- 
erated amortization and accelerated de- 
preciation and the resulting effects on 
earnings. Since the two items are different 
in their long-term effects the analysts 
wanted them shown separately, in foot- 
note D of the income account, which would 
thus include four items as reported to the 
U. S. Treasury Department: accelerated 
amortization, accelerated depreciation, 
other depreciation, depletion. The provi- 
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sion for “deferred income taxes” now 
shown in the income account would be 
split to show separately the savings re- 
sulting from accelerated amortization 
and accelerated depreciation. 

The analysts also urged that if fed- 
eral income taxes are not “normalized” 
by inserting a special item for deferred 
taxes this should be made clear in the 
footnote, and it is understood that this 
recommendation is likely to be approved, 
since the effect on share earnings is be- 
coming important. The suggestion that 
estimates of future tax deferments over 
a five-vear period should be included was 
considered impracticable, although it is 
possible that inclusion of an estimate for 
one year ahead may be recommended. A 
corresponding breakdown of the balance 
sheet items “Reserved Income for De- 
ferred Income Taxes” and “Reserve for 
Deferred Income Taxes” was also sug- 
gested and appears likely of acceptance. 

The suggestion that page 1 should in- 
clude the percentage of total revenues ob- 
tained from each state in which the com- 
pany operates was well received, as well 
as the request for the square miles of the 
area served. (The latter is usually avail- 
able in prospectuses and financial serv- 
ices. ) 


HE analysts also requested that the 

details of construction expenditures 
be extended to include estimates for the 
next two years (instead of one). There 
seem to be doubts whether some com- 
panies would be willing or able to show 
a breakdown for a second year into the 
future. However, it appears likely that 


many companies would be willing to fur- 
nish at least the total construction expendi- 
tures “now scheduled” for the second 
year ahead since it is quite customary in 
connection with new financing to issue 
estimates of the over-all amounts for sev- 
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eral years in the future. To provide space 
for the added column cents could be 
dropped from the first column (lines 5-28, 
page 1) and estimates of future construc- 
tion expenditures could be given to the 


nearest thousand dollars. The instruc- 
tions might indicate that totals should be 
given if possible, even if details are not 
available. 

The analysts’ request for the amount of 
outside funds to be required to finance 
the future construction program was con- 
sidered impracticable, since most com- 
panies’ construction programs are subject 
to change and in addition they do not 
know just what the security markets will 
look like in the near future and hence 
have not determined what type of securi- 
ties they will offer. 

In the gas utility plant table on page 1, 
it was suggested that the item “Under- 
ground Storage” (line 17) be broken 
down to show both storage facilities and 
cushion gas; quantities (Mcf) of cushion 
gas, and usable gas in storage, were also 
requested. It seems likely that the addi- 
tion of these data will be approved. 


ci suggestion that the amount of 
“Interest on Mortgage Debt” be 
shown separately from interest on other 
long-term debt at line 19, page 2, was 
thought unnecessary. The analyst can cal- 
culate this figure from the table of capitali- 
zation in the latest prospectus though ad- 
justments are necessary for new issues. 
However, the ratio “coverage of mortgage 
bond interest” seems to be used rather 
rarely; coverage of interest on all long- 
term debt, or of total fixed charges, is 
more apt to be used. 

In the statistical section on page 3 it 
was suggested that the average number 
of customers as well as the year-end num- 
ber might be shown. Another suggestion 
was that the ten largest industrial cus- 
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tomers should be named, together with 
kilowatt-hour sales to, and revenues from, 
each of these companies. It appears likely 
that the revenue figures from each of the 
10 largest industrial groups will be rec- 
ommended. Inclusion of the kilowatt- 
hour and revenue figures for individual 
companies would reveal the average rate 
paid by each company, which might well 
be considered “classified information.” 

A number of changes were suggested 
in page 5 of the report where: statistics 
on generating stations are given. It was 
suggested that instead of listing the sta- 
tions and giving only the largest unit in 
each, the largest units on an over-all basis 
should be tabulated. At present data on 
some of the company’s largest units may 
be omitted, except as reflected in the over- 
all station figures. 

This change was opposed by the EEI 
group because it was believed that the size 
and installation date of the largest unit 
in a station are not too significant and it 
would be impractical to list all of the 
many generating units even if limited to 
those in the larger stations. It was felt 
that the new data to be added on Btu per 
kilowatt-hour for each major station 
would more than compensate for the de- 
letion. 


D’™ on both summer and winter peak 
loads will probably be given in fu- 
ture, as recommended by the analysts, 
since many companies now have a maxi- 
mum summer peak load due to air condi- 
tioning. 

Also, an estimate of the peak load 
for the succeeding year may be added. 
In the table at the bottom of page 5 show- 
ing “New Stations or Additional Units 
under Construction,” a column will prob- 
ably be added to show costs. 

In the table on page 6 covering fuel 
consumption, the analysts suggested that 
“Average Cost Per Million Btu” be sub- 
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stituted for the “Average Cost Per Unit” 
and it is understood that this change will 
probably go into effect. Perhaps the unit 
costs can be retained also, since changes 
in fuel costs are of special interest at this 
time and comparisons with previous years 
will be difficult if the present unit costs 
of coal, oil, and gas are dropped. At pres- 
ent the analysts can always figure out the 
cost per million Btu by dividing unit cost 
by average Btu content. 

In the balance sheet on page 7 the aver- 
age number (as well as year-end) com- 
mon shares may be shown in future. A 
footnote is proposed explaining “other re- 
serves” if the total amount is significant. 
For the benefit of insurance companies 
the amount of “bondable additions to 
plant” may be footnoted. A breakdown 
of line 32, “Current and Accrued Lia- 
bilities,” is also proposed. 


Sin analysts’ request for a cash flow 
statement apparently is not consid- 
ered acceptable for the present, indicated 
objections being (1) it is difficult to pro- 
vide details of future financing; (2) 
much of the data on past periods is already 
available by extraction from the income 
account and balance sheet; (3) there are 
many sources and dispositions to which 
funds can be put, and it is difficult to pro- 
vide a useful schedule for everyone; and 
(4) competent analysts feel that they can 
analyze cash flow themselves. 

To this we might add the comment 
that the main objective of projecting cash 
flow for future years would seem to be to 
determine (a) the amount of increase in 
the rate base, as a factor for future earn- 
ings, and (b) the amount and timing of 
future equity financing. The first can be 
obtained from projections of the construc- 
tion program, the estimated retirements 
and depreciation accruals, while the sec- 
ond query is frequently answered directly 
by the utility company. 
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FEBRUARY UTILITY FINANCING 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OFFERINGS OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITY SECURITIES 


Aver. Yield Success 
Price Under- Offer- For Securi- O 
T. writing mg ties of Simi- Moody Offer- 








0 

Date Amount Description Public Spread Yield lar Quality Rating ing 
Bonds and Debentures 

7 $12.0 Pub. Serv. of Okla. Ist 44s 1987 .... 99.25 80C 4.29% 3.81% Aa a 

2/14 30.0 Potomac Elec. Pr. Deb. 48s 1982* ... 102.62 81C 4.45 4.06 A b 


2/15 20.8 Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Units—5.60 


Sub. Deb. 1987 and Common** ... 156.00 6.00 _— — — a 
2/19 10.0 New England Pr. Ist 48s 1987* .... 102.00 79C 4.25 3.79 Aa b 
2/20 1.8 Central Elec. & Gas Conv. Sub. Deb. 

| Ge Uf CA ee eee 98.70 2.50 5.00 — B b-e 
2/21 37.5 So. Calif. Ed. ist 44s 1982 .......... 100.00 69C 4.25 3.79 Aa a 
2/27 5.0 So. Indiana G. & E. Ist 4%s 1987* ... 102.62 82C 4.22 3.79 Aa d 
2/28 54.8 Cons. Ed. Conv. Deb. 44s 1972 ...... 100.00 f-N 4.50 4.06 A f 
2/28 35.0 United Gas Corp. Ist 44s 1977* .... 102.26 .70C 4.33 4.06 A b 


Preferred Stock 


2/27. 15.0 Potomac Elec. $2.44 Pfd. (Par $50) . 50.00 .90N 4.88 4.37 _— a 

Earns.- 

Price 

Common Stock—Offered to Stockholders Ratio 
2/9 13.8 Dayton Power ‘& _— Sulkeceeees oeRD — 5.71 9.09% g¢g 
2/14 15.3 Conn. Lt. & Pr. er eeieenilme, |: 1 _ 6.67 7.81 h 
2/27 6.1 So. Carolina E. & i. Se Tee eee 18.25 N 6.03 8.26 i 
Byes 829 West Penn BIbC) oc. vs sence se ees 24.50 .18C 6.12 8.70 j 
2/28 24.1 American Nat. Gas ................ 54.40 .18C 4.77 8.26 k 





*Cash sinking fund. **Units consisted of $100 debenture and five common shares offered at $156 
(U. S.); $54 million units were also offered in Canada. C—Competitive. N—Negotiated. a—Reported 
that the issue was well received. b—Reported that the issue was fairly well received. d—Reported that the 
issue sold slowly. e—The issue is convertible from November 1, 1957, to October 31, 1962, at 17%, to 
October 31, 1967, at 184 and thereafter at 193. f—The issue was offered to common stockholders on the basis 
of $100 debentures for each 25 shares of stock. The debentures are convertible after June 1, 1957, at 
45.45. The underwriters’ commission is 50 cents on each $100 debentures plus 25 cents on unsubscribed deben- 
tures. g—The issue was offered to stockholders on a 1-for-8 basis, with an oversubscription privilege, and 
was not underwritten. h—The issue was offered to stockholders on a 1-for-7 basis and was not underwritten. 
Soliciting dealers received 20 cents a share. i—The issue was offered to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis 
with oversubscriptions. The underwriters’ commission was 12 cents on all shares plus 15 cents or 30 cents 
on unsubscribed shares. j—The issue was offered to stockholders on a 1-for-16 basis. k—The issue was 
offered to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis, with oversubscriptions. 


SUMMARY OF UTILITY OFFERINGS IN FEBRUARY, 1957 
New Money Not New Money 
Electric Companies 











Bonds — sold to Public ............ $ 84,512,000 $11,981,000 
—Sold Privately ............ 200, 

—Offered to Stockholders ... 54,553,000 
Preferred —Sold to Public ............ 14,730,000 
Common —Offered to Stockholders ... 48,042,000 

$204,037,000 $11,981,000 

Gas Companies 

Bonds —Sold to Public ............ $ 66,796,000 
—Sold Privately ............ 81,890,000 
Common —Offered to Stockholders ... 24,016,000 
$172,702,000 

Total Electric and Gas . $376,739,000 $11,981,000 





Source, Irving Trust Cempany. 
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bb E analysts’ evaluation committee re- 
quested more detailed data with re- 
spect to gas reserves, to show the amount 
owned (including oil reserves), amount 
under contract, and other available re- 
serves—together with the source of these 
data. 

However, it is said that many ulti- 
ties regard these details as confidential, 
and that the life insurance companies 
which hold substantial blocks of gas 
utility securities prefer the statements of 
independent geologists (usually repro- 
duced in prospectuses) at periodic in- 
tervals, rather than company figures. 

With regard to the “List of Gas Pur- 
chases” on page G-1, the analysts wanted 
data on contract expiration dates, which 
could be substituted for the column show- 
ing “point of receipt.’ Since each vendor 
may have many contracts with an in- 
dividual pipeline or utility expiring at 
various times, this would present some 
difficulty, but perhaps the range of years 
covering expiration can be included. 

“Gas Withdrawn from Storage’ will 
probably be added in the table “Gas Pro- 
duction and Purchases,” at line 10 on 
page G-1. The suggestion as to showing 
an estimate of maximum send out for the 
succeeding year involves an assumption 
as to the temperature on the coldest win- 
ter day, but some data on this may be 
worked out. A new setup was suggested 
for the table on page G-3, “Daily Gas 
Availability and Requirements” (evident- 
ly prepared in the days when manufac- 
tured gas was important), as follows: 


Maximum Day 
Total System 

Source Actual Available Design (1) 
Pipeline Purchases 
Withdrawn from Storage 
Peak-shaving Facilities 

Total 

(1) Based on assumed temperature ..... 


It appears likely that these data will be in- 
cluded in the revised form. 


The analyst also requested a list of 
the ten largest gas industrial customers 
with term sales and revenues for each. To 
accomplish this the AGA subcommittee 
will recommend that page G-5 of the re- 
port, providing sales and revenue data by 
industry classification, be made available 
to analysts as well as to AGA. This page 
also shows data on sales of gas to electric 
utilities for use as boiler fuel, another 
point on which the analysts requested 
data. 

The analysts also submitted the form 
of a detailed table showing “Seasonal Gas 
Sales by Type of Customer and Gas Serv- 
ice.” This would give a breakdown of 
revenues and therms sold, by quarters, for 
the major sales classifications. The latter 
would be given in somewhat greater de- 
tail; for example, industrial sales would 
be broken down into “Firm and Off-peak”’ 
and “Interruptible.” 

This suggestion will be considered by 
the AGA subcommittee. 


_ general recommendations seem 
likely to be adopted, such as number- 
ing the various tables or schedules for 
easier reference, and loosening the format 
to some extent. It was recommended that 
an attempt be made to have utilities pre- 
sent data in their annual statistical report 
which will, “to the extent possible,” be 
consistent with the data appearing in their 
stockholder report. This unquestionably 
would prove of immeasurable value to the 
security analyst as a time-saving device 
and would also tend to lessen the burden 
upon the reporting company in answering 
countless inquiries caused by inconsistent 
reporting practices. 

Both the security analysts and the EEI 
and AGA Statistical subcommittees are 
to be commended for their efforts to 
bring forth an annual statistical report 
which will meet today’s requirements. 
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England Triples Atomic 
Reactor Program 

pay BRITAIN has announced that it 

will spend £919 million (over $2.5 
billion at the official rate of exchange) on 
19 nuclear power stations by 1965. The 
stations will have an electric-generating 
capacity of at least 6 million kilowatts. 
These figures compare with an original 
estimated expenditure of only £300 mil- 
lion for the construction of 12 nuclear 
power stations, as announced in the White 
Paper on Nuclear Power in 1955. The 
nuclear stations, when in operation, 
should produce one-quarter of the total 
electricity used in the United Kingdom. 


© 
The Proposed Split of 
American Telephone 


‘ 7 ‘HE question of splitting American 
Telephone 4 for 1—for many years 


a source of periodic rumors in Wall Street 
—will be voted on at this year’s annual 
meeting, to be held April 17th, since it 
was placed on the proxy form for the first 
time. In the letter to stockholders accom- 
panying the proxy AT&T directors op- 
posed the split, giving their views: 

(1) A split is not needed to stimulate 
stockholder interest and secure new stock- 
holders, since the company now has 1.5 
million stockholders or nearly two-and-a- 
half times the number for any other cor- 
poration. The number of stockholders has 
more than doubled in the past decade. (2) 
A split has no statistical magic—it does 
not add anything to the basic value of the 
shares, increase the assets, or change net 
income. (3) Studies regarding stock splits 
by other companies, according to the di- 
rectors, show “that unless there is a sub- 
stantial dividend increase a stock split 
causes a speculative flurry in the stock.” 


DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 
i R face, Pri. Div. fad 
- ited ‘%. ric 6 

7, | shall — eile — % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill.) About Rate teld Earnings crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 

$268 S American G. & E. ........ 36 ©$1.44m 4.0% $2.03De 5% 9% 17.7% 71% 34% 
39 O Arizona Pub. Serv. ...... 24 M2 447 1.740c 26 9 13.8 64 31 
10 O Arkansas Mo. Power ..... 23 1.24c 5.4 1.95Se 18 8 11.8 64 30 
32 S Atlantic City Elec. ....... 28 130 4.6 1.66Ja 7 10 16.9 78 33 
132 S Baltimore G. & E......... 36 1.80 5.0 2.32De 13 8 15.5 78 45 
6 O Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 33 1.90 58 2.59Se 23 3 12.7 73 31 
5 © Black Hills P.& L. ....... 24 140 58 2.40Ja 10 1 10.0 58 27 
99 S Boston Edison ............ 51 2.80 5.5 3.45De 1 2 14.8 81 50 
19 A Calif. Elec. Power ....... 14 76 5.4 .97De 7 12 14.4 78 35 
17 O Calif. Oreg. Power ...... 32 160 5.0 2.22Au 10 4 14.4 72 37 
7 OO Gat Pac al ...é.s0066 29 Ip 632 2.32**De 5 6 12.6 65 29 
53 S&S Gorolna Poe b.. ..6606055 25 1.10 4.4 1.64Ja DS 2 15.2 67 37 
28 S Cent. Hudson G.& E...... 16 80 5.0 1.10De 10 10 14.4 73 34 
oD Gest BLE RG. «05... 31 160 5.2 2.35De 14 11 13.2 68 33 
ao > Sort MEL BAPE 5 so caseses 56 260 46 3.81Ja D2 8 14.8 68 42 
ee OS |e 31 1.60 52 2.44Se “f 17 12,7 66 35 
13 O Cent. Louisiana Elec. ...... ao 160 4.6 2.06De 13 8 17.0 78 32 
33 O Cent. Maine Power ....... 22 140 64 1.71Ja D3 7 13.0 82 33 
128 S Cent. & South West ...... 37 160 43 2.32De 14 15 15.9 70 35 
11 O Cent. Vermont P. S. ...... 17 1.00 5.9 1.19N D9 2 14.3 84 28 
114 S Cincinnati G. & E. ...... 28 1.20£ 4.3 1.99De ~ 7 14.0 60 43 
6 © Citres Ual “3” ........ 14 .0a 64a 1.11Se 2 11 12.6 81 40 
104 S Cleve. Elec. Illum. ....... 39 1.60 4.1 2.60De 4 8 15.0 62 47 
4 O Colo, Cent. Power ........ 26 1.20 4.6 1.84De 14 8 14.1 65 33 
48 S Columbus & S. O. E. .. 31 1.60 a2 2.25De 3 5 13.8 71 36 
360 S Commonwealth Edison ... 42 200 48 2.72De 4 8 15.6 74 47 
11 A Community Pub. Serv. .... 25 1.20 48 1.82De 5 15 13.7 66 52 
2 © Goncond Elec. ............ 44 240 5.5 2.71** 3 2 16.2 89 61 
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Aver, 

me Incr. ? : Ppros. 

Annual 3/6/57 Divi- Recent In. Sh. Price- Div. Commo 
Rev. ‘ Price dend Approz. Share % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill.) (Continued) About Rate teld Earnings crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 
71 O Connecticut Lt. & Pr. .... 18 100 5.6 1.27Ja 11 7 14.2 79 39 
23 O Connecticut Power ....... 39 86-225 5.8 2.75De D2 4 14.2 82 41 
522 S ‘Consol. Bison: 2.006.606 45 2.40 5.3 3.20De 4 8 14.1 75 39 
208 S Consumers Power ........ 46 240 52 3.29Ja 5 6 14.0 73 43 
A & Payton 2 ©... osc cscs 47 2.40 5.1 3.81De 13 8 12.4 63 38 
34 S Delaware P. & L. ........ 43 180 4.2 2.35Se 10 18.3 77 32 
220 S Detroit Edison: ......66600s 40 200 50 2.36De D3 8 16.9 85 42 
130 A Duke Power «...6.080.00- 28 1.20 864.3 1.90De 5 20 14.7 63 52 
95 S Duquesne Light .......... 36 «6.2.00 35.6 2.44De 4 4 14.8 82 34 
31 O Eastern Util. Assoc. ...... 34 2.20 6.5 2.58De 3 0 13.6 85 34 
2 O Edison Sault Elec. ........ 16 80 5.0 1.13Se 4 24 14.2 71 40 
12 © BIR asomBlecs. ic... .c00eese 42 200 48 2.73De 13 8 15.4 73 41 
11 S Enpire Dist. Elec. ........ 21 120 86457 1.59De 9 1 13.2 75 30 
4 O FitchburgG.& E.......... 50 3.00 60 3.52** 8 3 14.2 85 55 
49 S Florida Power Corp. .... 51 180 3.5 2.86De 24 #8619 17.8 63 32 
0 °S Hloridach. © Ly... ssa 47 128 27 2.59De 26 16 18.1 49 40 
189 S General Pub. Util. ...... 36 190 5.3 3.05De 9 12 11.8 62 40 
6 O Green Mt. Power ......... 16 100 63 1.23De — 7 13.0 81 36 
56 S Gulf States Util. ......... 37 160 4.3 2.21De 2 17 16.7 72 31 
Be A Harttord Fo Tn .o.<éscccs Sy 6288 )6—Cl 412De Dil 12 13.8 70 49 
5 O Haverhill Elec. ........... 40 2.35 5.9 2.62** 340C<CS 1S 82 100 
21 O Hawaiian Elec. ..........- 38 «=. 2.50¢ 66 3.45De 9 — 11.0 74 39 
78 S$ Houston ©, & PB... ..68.5. 50 160k 32 2.81Ja 10 20 17.8 57 40 
8 O Howsatonic P. S. ........ 21 1.50 vii 1.41** 19 0 15.0 106 54 
2 S FWdalio Power? .i..cssccccee 35 1.40 4.0 2.18De 16 7 16.1 64 36 
S2 S. Uiinoms Power ....606050. 59 3.00 5.1 4.00De 16 6 14.8 75 35 
40 S Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 30 1.50 5.0 2.07Se 8 2 14.5 72 38 
19 S Interstate Power ......... 14 80 57 1.05Se 4 6 13.3 76 31 
33 O Iowa Elec. L. & P. ...... 29 1:50 52 2.25Ja 7 10 12.9 67 31 
39 S fowa-lll G @ EB. ..c.0e. 31 1.80 55 2.41De 4 3 12.9 75 41 
37 S Iowa Power & Lt. ........ 28 160 5.7 2.03De — 2 13.8 79 35 
30 O Iowa Pub. Serv. .......... 16 80 5.0 1.10De 9 3 14.4 72 33 
13 O Iowa Southern Util. ...... 22 a2s 58 1.83De 7 7 12.0 70 36 
56 S Kansas City P. & L. ...... 39 200 5.1 2.75Ja 7 8 14.2 73 35 
30'S Kausas'G, 25, «2.060065: 29 132 46 2.25Ja 15 9 86129 59 26 
45S Kansas Pro @ Lt. osc. es 26 130 50 2.01De 16 9 12.9 65 31 
37 © Kentucky Uti. ...c.cc0s0 26 1.28 4.9 2.13De 4 9 12.2 60 34 
7 O Lake Superior D. P....... 24 1.20 5.0 1.69Se 13 4 14.2 71 38 
6 O Lawrence Electric ........ 29 1:75 6.0 1.87** 34 D 15.5 94 62 
17 S Wonw Island Ete. «3... 22 1.20 Bao 1.55Se 20 4 14.2 77 34 
52 S Louisville G. & E. ........ 28 1.10 3.9 1.88De 4 4 14.9 59 40 
7 © Wowell Bec. Lt. ....ccss. 56 3.00 54 3.64** 19 D 15.4 82 59 
OO) yn GE, i 0sc oavcccs 32 160 50 2.10De 3 g- 52 76 77 
8 O Madison G. & E. ........ 46 180 40 4.04Jy NC 10 11.4 45 47 
4 A Maine Pub. Serv. ........ 17 108 64 1.24De 2 3 13.7 87 33 
5 O Michigan G. & E. ........ 45 1.60b 6.6b 4.07Se 16 13 11.1 39 35 
159 S Middle South Util. ....... 33 160 48 2.20Ja 14 6 15.0 73 35 
28 S Minnesota P&L. ....06% Z)6OUOCAADCS 2.10Ja — 6 12.9 67 36 
2 O Miss. Valley P. S......... 30 1.40} 4.7 2.10Ja 16 3 14.3 67 31 
12 A Missouri Pub. Serv. ...... 13 Jen 55 1.04De 14 20 125 69 29 
G © Missosn Ua ..cccccccs. 25 136 5.4 1.79De 2 3 14.0 76 32 
37 S Montana Power .......... 44 180 4.1 3.23De 7 5 13.6 56 36 
130 S New England Elec. ...... 17 100 5.9 1.24Se 2 0 13.7 81 33 
40 O New EnglandG. & E...... 18 105 58 1.42Ja 1 5 12.7 74 40 
45 O New Orleans P. S. ...... 45 2.25 5.0 2.65Ja -_ 0 17.0 85 38 
2 O Newport Ble, ...c606s00s 18 1.00 5.6 1.40Ja 16 4 12.9 71 30 
gs S Ni Y. State-5. .@G, ...... 37 200 5.4 2.97Ja 3 8 12.5 67 39 
244 S Niagara Mohawk Pr. .... 32 180 5.6 2.13De D4 4 15.0 85 35 
75 O Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 37 ) i ae 2.86Se 4 6 12.9 67 33 
118 S Nor. States Power ...... 17 50 2 «5.3 1.21De 4 9 14.0 74 33 
9 O Northwestern P. S........ 17 100 5.9 1.380c NC 4 12.3 72 25 
129 S Ohio Edison ...... 50 2644 53 3.79De 7 9 13.2 70 38 
48 S Oklahoma G. & E. 40 180 4.5 2.46Ja 3 10 16.3 73 30 
18 © ‘Otter Tail Pe. ....00.00. 28 160 5.7 2.15Ja Di 9 13.0 74 36 
443 S PacificG.& E............ 50 240 48 3.37De NC 16 14.8 71 33 
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Aver. 
Foor, Approx 
Annual 3/6/57 = Divi- Recent In. Sh. Price- Div. Common 
ev. ; Price dend Approx. Share % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill) (Continued) About Rate Yield Earnings crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 
LS Oe Se cite Zo 2 aan 31 1.60 Sie 1.980c NC 4 15:7 81 28 
123 S Penn Power & L. oe 2.40 55 3.32De 11 9 13.3 72 29 
20S Pini: Bille. o.2525-....0.. 40 2.00 5.0 2.59De 8 5 15.4 77 40 
32 O Portland Gen. Elec. ....... 25 1.20 4.8 1.69N 2 6 14.8 71 39 
58 S Potomac Elec. Pr. ........ 22 1.10 5.0 1.50Se 16 7 14.7 73 40 
77S Pub. Serv. of Colo. ...... 45 1.80i 4.0 2.83Se 11 7 15.9 64 38 
300 S Pub. Serv. E. & G. gee 1.80 5.6 2.10De D7 — 15.2 86 38 
75'S Pub: Serv. of ind. ...... 39 2.00 51 2.55Ja 8 4 13:3 78 36 
26 O Pub. Serv. of N. H....... 16 1.00 6.3 1.30Ja 7 13 12.3 77 36 
11 © Pad: Serv. of N. M....... 14 .68 4.9 1.12Se 18 4 12.5 61 33 
25 S Paget Sound P. & L. .... 27 1.36 5.0 1.67De 10 10 16.2 81 61 
S2 S RochesterG. & EF. ........ 30 1.60 oe 2.24De 12 8 13.4 71 36 
iy © Rocdand L.& P......... 18 80 4.4 97 ** 20 1] 18.6 82 29 
BS St jJoseohnL. & P......-... 24 1.40 5.8 1.81De 7 7 13.3 i 40 
51 S San Diewo G& FE. ...... 23 .96 4.2 1.51De 23 6 15.2 64 40 
8S © Savanna EP. .......... 30 84 4.2 1.36De 20 4 14.7 62 30 
9 © Sierra Pache Pr. ......... 21 1.20 57 1.88De 33 14 11.2 64 27 
5 5S So: Gahi Edison ........ 49 2.40 4.9 3.48De 5 3 14.1 69 37 
43 S So. Carolina E.& G..... 21 1.10 ae 1.51De 12 20 13.9 73 31 
6 O Southern Colo. Pr......... 15 70 4.7 1.29N 6 11 11.6 54 37 
228 S Southern Co. ... wees me 1.10 5.0 1.54De 14 10 14.3 71 35 
16 S So, IndianaG. & E....... 32 1.60 5.0 1.94Ja D112 5 16.5 82 35 
5 © So Nevada Power ....... 17 1.00 5.9 1.39Se DS 41 iZ2 72 34 
1 O Southern Utah Power..... 16 1.00 6.3 1.420c 61 D 1S 70 38 
3 O Southwestern E. S. ...... 19 1.08 =f 1.64N — 4 11.6 66 27 
39 S Southwestern P. S. ....... 28 1.40 5.0 1.79De 19 4 15.6 78 30 
OS eS 1.20 41 1.65De 18 14 17.6 73 38 
i277 S Texas Wilities ......:<... 41 1.44 3.5 2.35De 14 13 17.4 61 38 
40 S Toledo Edison ........... 134 .70 5.2 1.01De D8 5 13.4 69 29 
12 O TucsonG.E.L.&P....... 31 1.40 4.5 2.02De Af 10 15.3 69 33 
119 S Union Elec. of Mo. ...... 28 1.52 5.4 1.76Se 4 13 15.9 86 37 
30 O United Illuminating ...... 26 1.30 5.0 1.61** 3 9 16.1 81 51 
5 O Upper Peninsula Pr. ...... 29 1.60 5 2.02Se D8 14 14.4 79 36 
41 S Utah Power & Lt......... 26 110 42 1.70Ja 7 9 15.3 65 43 
M8. 3S Viremia E. & P. ........ 45 1.80 4.0 2.78De 10 13 16.2 65 34 
26 S Wash. Water Power ..... 35 188 5.4 2.31Ja 9 14 isz 81 44 
127 S West Penn Elec. ......... 27 1.50 5.6 2.15De 4 10 12.6 70 29 
64 O West Penn Power ....... 51 2.40 4.7 3.27De 1 13 15.6 73 33 
11 O Western Lt. & Tel. ........ 33 2.00 6.1 3.03Se 13 7 10.9 66 31 
26 O Western Mass. Cos. ...... 422 220 52 3.09De — 2 13.6 71 56 
95 S Wisc. El. Pr. (Cons.) .... 32 1.60 5.0 2.44De 3 16 13.1 66 39 
37 O Wisconsin P. & L. ....... 26 1.28 4.9 1.87De 9 4 13.9 68 35 
38° S ‘Wisconsin P. 5: .......... 23 1.20 5.2 1.780c 5 7 12.9 67 35 
An 5.1% 8% 142 73% 
Foreign Companies 
188 S Amer. & Foreign Pr. ..... 17 $ .80 4.7% $2.19Se 27% 2% 78% 37% 46% 
139 A Brazilian Trac, .......... 10 jon Jo 1.18** D7 D 8.5 64 72 
63 A _ British Columbia Pr....... 45 1.20 2.7 2.05** 37 27 22.0 59 27 
16 A Gatineau Power .......... 29 1.40 4.8 2.28De 10 15 12.7 61 30 
S) 49 Memcond. ee P...3.ss25.... 15 = — 1.80** 2y 67 8.3 — 45 
11 A Quebec Power ........... 27 1.20 4.4 1.73** 11 12 15.6 69 48 
45 A Shawinigan Wtr.& Pr..... 87 1.80 24 3.48** 30 22 25.0 52 35 





A—American Stock Exchange. B—Boston Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; 
Je—June; Jy—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October; © N—November; De—December. 
*Based on average number of shares, **Calendar year 1955. a—Estimated annual rate. The “A” stock 
received stock dividends. b—Also 3 per cent stock dividend December 31, 1956, which is included in the 
yield. c—Also 2 per cent stock dividend January 10, 1956. f—Also 5 per cent ‘stock dividend August 15, 
1956. g—Cash dividends of $2.50 in 1956 included 30 cents extra; 10 per cent stock dividend also paid April 
30, 1956. h—Also stock dividend of one share for each 200 shares held September 12, 1956. i—Also 10 per cent 
stock "tvidend November 16, 1956. j—Also 10 per cent stock dividend August 31, 1956. k—Also 5 per cent 
stock dividend December 17, 1956. m—Also 2 per cent aoe dividend January 10, 1956; 3-for-2 split June 15, 
1956. n—Also 5 per cent stock dividend December 28, 1956. 
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What Others Think 


Business and Scientific Education 


C is hardly news that the serious short- 
age of scientific man power in the 
United States is causing grave concern 
among the nation’s leaders. Soviet Russia 
reportedly has twice as many technical 
graduates, while our own colleges report 
an increasing reluctance among students 
to pursue a scientific education. There is 
abundant evidence to indicate that our 
high schools are failing to arouse young 
people’s interest in science and encourage 
them to develop such learning at higher 
levels. 

The problem has not escaped the atten- 
tion of leaders of the American business 
community. The direct and very practical 
interest business has in this matter was 
recently brought out in an address by 
M. J. Rathbone, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, in ac- 
ceptance of the Stevens Honor Award of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
“Any shortage in scientific man power 
would almost certainly adversely affect 
present and future American business op- 
erations,’ Rathbone said. “If business and 
industry are to expand, as we know they 
must, there will be required more and 
more educated men and women; and since 
industry increasingly leans upon science 
and technology it is particularly concerned 
with these highly important fields.” 

Business and industry have this very 





particular interest in education in the 
scientific and technological fields not only 
for the purpose of improving efficiency 
and profits, said Rathbone, but more 
largely because they carry such a heavy 
responsibility towards our society. To dis- 
charge this responsibility business must 
have more and better educated people to 
give leadership, direction, inventiveness, 
and understanding in our business world. 
Our colleges and universities are, of 
course, the source of such veople. Said 
Rathbone: 


By no means do I wish to give the 
impression that business and industry 
alone will give all of the leadership 
needed to our society and our economy. 
Obviously this is untrue. Much of it 
will come from our educational leaders 
themselves, from our professional men 
as individuals, from our politicians, 
from our religious leaders, and, hope- 
fully, from our labor leaders. But I do 
believe all will agree that business and 
industry in our country are occupying 
an increasingly important place of lead- 
ership and responsibility. Furthermore 
the problems with which business must 
deal become constantly more complex. 
For these reasons, business has an in- 
creasing need for people with better 
training, broader capabilities, and wider 
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vision. Almost every business can point 
to a successful executive who did not 
have advanced formal education, but 
such cases will become rarer as time 
goes on. In any event, such cases are 
exceptional, and the need is such that 
we cannot afford to count on excep- 
tional cases to fill the need. 


ops way to conceive of the strong link 
between business and education is in 
terms of responsibility, Rathbone said. He 
believes business and industry generally 
recognize the responsibilities they face. 

“I would say that hardly an important 
business organization fails to weigh these 
responsibilities carefully in connection 
with every significant decision it makes,” 
he said. “The nineteenth century concept 
of making all the profit the traffic will 
bear, and the public—and the employee— 
be damned, has no place in modern man- 
agement thinking. Brewster Jennings, 
chairman of the Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, in a speech recently advanced a sug- 
gestion which exemplifies this point. He 
said we should noi talk so much today 
about ‘the free enterprise system’ but 
rather about ‘the responsible enterprise 
system.’ ” 

“Business today has a responsibility to 
its workers to provide them—as far as 
possible—with continuous employment, 
with a fair share of the proceeds of their 
work, with opportunity for self-improve- 
ment and advancement, and with time to 
enjoy other things in life besides their 
work. 

“Business has a responsibility towards 
the communities in which it functions and 
which supply it both with a home and with 
its employees, to be a good ‘corporate 
citizen’ with the contribution of time, 
money, personal interest, and leadership 
which that term implies. 

“Business has a responsibility towards 
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its customers to supply them with the 
things they want and need in adequate 
quantities, of satisfactory quality, and at 
as reasonable prices as possible. Customer 
responsibility for business is continuing 
and long range. It would hardly be re- 
sponsible for instance to have our automo- 
bile companies suddenly decide they were 
going into another business after our 
whole country had developed a complete 
dependence on automotive transportation. 
Nor would it be responsible for our oil 
companies to exhaust our supply of petro- 
leum without planning well ahead for 
substitute liquid energy to drive our auto- 
mobiles. The same thing is true of every 
basic industry providing goods or services 
which become vital to our social or eco- 
nomic life. 


a has a responsibility to- 
wards our government also—a re- 
sponsibility to support it with reasonable 
taxes, to assist it by making goods and 
services available for our economy and 
our national security, and to give it ad- 
vice and counsel and co-operation, either 
voluntarily or upon request. I might say 
that this responsibility is a two-way street, 
and on occasions we in business feel that 
government overlooks some of its re- 
sponsibilities towards business. 

“Business also has a responsibility to- 
wards our educational system, and this 
responsibility, as I have pointed out 
earlier, is really one in which business has 
a selfish interest, as it can only survive 
and progress with the help of more edu- 
cated people. Research, which can show 
us in business how to do better the things 
we now know about, and can discover new 
things for business to do or to produce, 
requires educated people. Solving the com- 
plex social, political, and human relations 
problems which business management 
faces today also requires educated people. 

















It is estimated that over 90 per cent of the 
executives in American industry are col- 
lege trained. Can there be any doubt that 
business needs more educated people?” 


aca to the field of education, 
Rathbone gave his view of how in- 
dustry feels educators are fulfilling their 
responsibilities. 

“T think it is fair to say,” he said, “that 
business believes the most critical shortage 
in scientific man power falls more in the 
area of the well-qualified graduate rather 
than being simply a matter of volume. 
The challenge is to provide more men who 
are able to continue to learn beyond their 
formal education—who are able to use 
reason, judgment, and imagination in 
their professional work. The more gradu- 
ates of this caliber that our scientific 
schools can produce, the less we will have 
to worry about America’s future, particu- 
larly where competition from Soviet 
science is involved. To put it in the terms 
of business, it is a case of a superior prod- 
uct far outweighing in value any numeri- 
cal lead of a competitor who is turning out 
inferior goods.”” He continued: 


Those of us who work in industry 
are gratified to know that educators in 
the sciences are thinking in a similar 
vein. It is encouraging to see that 
courses are designed, or are being modi- 
fied, so they will best develop engineers 
and scientists who have a broad grasp 
of fundamentals instead of proficiency 
in one or two specialized fields. The 
stress being placed in college upon the 
science of mathematics, for example, 
will be of tremendous help to graduates 
when they enter industry. Problems in 
almost all industrial areas today re- 
quire a very good grasp of this subject 
to permit their solution. A good mathe- 
matical background is also essential in 
order to make full use of modern elec- 
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tronic calculating tools and techniques 
which open whole new areas of ex- 
ploration for the scientist. Also, the fact 
that the curricula of students in science 
and engineering increasingly include 
subjects that, as one noted institution 
puts it, “will lead to a broader under- 
standing of the economic and humanis- 
tic aspects of the society in which the 
student aspires to gain professional and 
civic leadership,” is comforting. For the 
engineer must understand and appreci- 
ate society as a whole in order to have 
his work useful in the highest degree. 


“t develop knowledge on this subject 
two companies affiliated with Rath- 
bone’s company, Jersey Standard, recently 
made a study which throws some light on 
the question of what industry needs in 
engineering graduates. The affiliated com- 
panies employ about 2,500 engineers be- 
tween the two of them. The investigation 
was conducted among groups of recent 
engineering graduates and also among 
older engineers who had long industrial 
experience and in many cases administra- 
tive responsibilities. It was designed to 
find out if these professionals felt their 
college training had adequately fitted them 
for their careers and, also, how under- 
graduate courses might be modified for 
even better industrial preparation. The en- 
gineers questioned represented a total of 
51 colleges and universities. 


The findings were indeed interesting. 
Said Rathbone: 


.. . We discovered, for example, that 
both the recent and the older graduates 
agreed that their present work de- 
manded a larger amount of such quali- 
ties as logic and judgment, than it did 
the application of specific scientific sub- 
jects they had studied. In other words, 
too much specialization was not useful 
to them. Of particular interest was the 
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. fact that those questioned mentioned 
that a good part of their working time 
was spent in the field of communication 
—in speaking and writing effectively. 
Several made the point that an engineer 
in industry—no matter how good his 
training and how excellent his work— 
was not able to make much contribution 
to an organization if he was inarticulate 
on paper or in discussions with his col- 
leagues. 

There was evidence, too, of the fact 
that engineers in industry need less de- 
velopment in school of mechanical skills 
such as drafting, testing, and machine 
work, and more of those studies which 
strengthen reasoning powers and judg- 
ment. Modern industry provides a full 
line of mechanical aids and specialized 
services for its engineers and is using 
increasing numbers of technicians either 
“home trained’”’ or from the two-year 
technical institutes for this purpose. In- 
dustry is also providing the kinds of en- 
vironment which continue to stimu- 
late the growth of creativity after for- 
mal education ends. But developing 
these powers cannot begin too early in 
an engineer’s education. Many of those 
questioned, for example, said that a 
wider use of open-book examinations, 
in which the student is required to 
choose the salient points out of a mass 
of data, would have been very helpful 
in preparing them for industrial posts. 
More problems that challenge the stu- 
dent’s judgment and knowledge of 
principles, rather than his memory, are 
desirable. 


eon specific findings from the survey 
by Jersey Standard affiliates are, of 
course, from a relatively small group of 
engineers working for only two companies 
in a particular industry. But Rathbone be- 
lieves they have considerable significance 
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aS-an indication of the sorts of measures 
which are needed if the educational world 
is to meet its responsibility to supply in- 
dustry with technical graduates of the 
greatest usefulness. 

There were one or two other things 
which were not covered in this particular 
survey. One has to do with the broadening 
of the technical graduate by requiring him 
to take some courses in the humanities 
and social sciences as a requirement for 
his scientific degree. Some colleges are 
doing this now, but Rathbone thinks it 
should be more widely applied. “Even at 
the cost of adding another year for a 
scientific degree I feel it is most important 
that our technical graduate should have a 
more liberal education so as to be able to 
understand his environment better, and 
be able to take into better account the 
social, economic, and political aspects and 
implications of his professional work,” he 
said. “The greater the impact of science 
and technology upon our society the 
greater is the need for broader horizons 
for our technical people, and this is most 
particularly essential if the technical grad- 
uate ends up—as so many do—in admin- 
istrative and executive work in the busi- 
ness world.” 


dtc the growing complexity of mod- 
ern industry it is obviously difficult 
for today’s engineering graduate to be 
trained in each field—or indeed to be fully 
trained in all phases of even one field of 
industry, Rathbone continued. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he said, technological progress 
is now going on at such a rapid pace that 
most industries much prefer to train their 
engineers in their own specialized fields 
after employment. What is needed in the 
technical field is very thorough education 
and training in the basic sciences which 
will allow a man to be more rapidly and 
thoroughly developed in the specialized 
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“WILL YA GET MY KITE, PLEASE, MISTER?” 


areas he will encounter after employment 
in the industry of his choice. 

Finally, with regard to technical gradu- 
ates, Rathbone notices a rather wide gap 
in many graduating classes between the 
top and bottom with respect to intellectual 
maturity or mental discipline. Conceding 
that there are wide differences in the men- 
tality of people, and that it is only natural 
to expect that these differences would 
exist after a college education as well as 
before, it nevertheless appears to Rath- 
bone that college education should tend to 
bring these differences somewhat closer 
towards a common denominator than 





seems to be the case in many graduating 
classes. He suggests that college entrance 
requirements should include more ap- 
praisal of the ability of the individual to 
reach a higher level of intellectual matu- 
rity; or that special teaching techniques 
are needed for certain individuals; or pos- 
sibly that somewhat stricter standards for 
graduation are required. 


¢¢ As we look down the road towards 

the future in our country we can 
see a big job ahead,” Rathbone concluded, 
“I think it is fair to say no country in 
the world’s history has ever come so far 
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and done so much in 180 years. Basically, 
of course, this has been the result of our 
social, political, and economic systems 
which have given us the freedoms of 
thought and expression, the lack of class 
distinction, the equality of opportunity, 
and the rewards of personal industry, 
which have all combined to bring out the 
maximum efforts and results from each 
individual. A simple term for the whole 
result is ‘high productivity.’ With our 
national resources of incentive, intelli- 
gence, and raw materials we have been 
able to produce more per capita than any 
other nation. 

“The result has been the highest stand- 
ard of living for our people, the greatest 
industrial production, and the strongest 
financial resources, of any nation in the 
world. The potential for future progress 
is by no means less. Indeed many thought- 
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ful people feel that our past progress and 
our present state of welfare will look rela- 
tively small one hundred years from now. 

“The job ahead is to keep our nation’s 
productivity high.” 


| econmay Helge he pointed out, is of 
course the end result of four factors 
working together effectively : labor, man- 
agement, capital, and technology. No one 
or two can produce alone—all four are 
needed. And a reasonable balance between 
all four factors must be achieved con- 
stantly. To maintain this balance in our 
complex world today requires more knowl- 
edge, more understanding, more creative- 
ness, and more objective thinking on the 
part of more people. Education should lead 
towards this result, and the broadly 
trained scientific college graduate is cer- 
tainly one of the key figures in the picture. 





FPC Legislative Recommendations 


}i ww thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Federal Power Commission contains 
a number of recommendations to the com- 
mittees of Congress and the Bureau of the 
Budget for amendments to both the Fed- 
eral Power Act and the Natural Gas Act. 
Suggested amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act are numerous and include the 
commission’s views on legislation involv- 
ing regulation of natural gas producers in 
the event of a failure by Congress to 
exempt the producers altogether from 
federal regulation. The FPC’s recommen- 
dations on this score are: 

(1) elimination of any require- 
ment for certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity for producers of nat- 
ural gas; (2) a standard for pricing or 
evaluating natural gas as a commodity 
which would not require use of a rate 
base or traditional utility rate-making 
principles ... ; (3) elimination of any 
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mandatory requirement for determin- 
ing and considering costs of or revenues 
from other products sometimes obtained 
in conjunction with the production of 
natural gas, including oil and liquid 
hydrocarbons; (4) the same treatment 
of independent producers and pipeline 
producers with respect to pricing or 
evaluating natural gas; (5) elimination 
of clauses in independent producers’ 
contracts of sale to interstate gas trans- 
mission companies which contain pro- 
visions for a change of price to the pur- 
chaser by reason of (a) changes in the 
price received by the purchaser on re- 
sale, or (b) the payment or offer of 
payment of different prices by the pur- 
chaser or other purchasers to the seller 
or to other sellers. 


UMMARIZING the difficulties the FPC 
has encountered in determining just 
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and reasonable rates for independent pro- 
ducers, the commission said it is endeavor- 
ing to decide the issues involved as ex- 
peditiously as possible. The report states: 


. As to the methods and standards 
to be used in making such decisions, the 
commission is proceeding on a case-by- 
case basis, deciding each matter on the 
evidence and facts presented in formal 
hearing. Inasmuch as the regulation of 
independent producer rates is a new 
and vastly complicated undertaking, it 
is felt that any predetermined standards 
arbitrarily fixed at this time would, in 
all probability, require substantial revi- 
sion at a later date, thereby leading to 
confusion and instability. Thus the 
standards and techniques to be used in 
the solution of the many problems will 
be evolved as the commission processes 
and completes the pending and any fu- 
ture cases... . 


The commission noted that up to June 
30, 1956, rate increases requested by in- 
dependent producers had been allowed in 
only three cases. In each of those cases, 
the applicants introduced evidence regard- 
ing costs as well as field price data and 
arm’s-length dealings. FPC orders, the 
report stated, have repeatedly stated that 
evidence of field prices and arm’s-length 
bargaining, alone, does not sustain the 
statutory burden of proof placed upon the 
applicant in a suspension proceeding. 


Om FPC legislative recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, some of which are intended to 
be applicable only to interstate pipeline 
companies, are: 

(1) Amendment of § 12 to give the 
FPC jurisdiction with respect to approval 
of security issues of natural gas com- 
panies. 

(2) An addition to § 7 permitting the 


commission to require natural gas com- 
panies to interconnect their facilities with 
others engaged in the sale and distribution 
of natural gas and to sell or exchange gas 
with such persons, together with the au- 
thority to prescribe the terms, arrange- 
ments, and conditions for such intercon- 
nections and the compensation payable 
therefor. 

(3) An addition to § 7 permitting vol- 
untary interconnections of natural gas fa- 
cilities and their maintenance on a per- 
manent basis for emergency use upon au- 
thorization by the commission, and, under 
such circumstances, conferring a jurisdic- 
tional exemption. 

(4) Amendment of § 14 (a) so as to 
give the commission broad investigatory 
powers with respect to the gas industry 
similar to those now conferred upon it 
with respect to the electric industry by 
§ 311 of the Federal Power Act. 

(5) Inclusion of foreign commerce 
within the coverage of the act, defining 
persons engaged in the importation or ex- 
portation of natural gas as “natural gas 
companies” so far as their operations in 
the United States are concerned. 

(6) Granting the commission full au- 
thority to suspend rate schedules covering 
sales of natural gas for resale for indus- 
trial use only. 

(7) Express authorization for the com- 
mission to increase rates where necessary 
to correct undue discrimination, and to 
allocate gas among customers of a natural 
gas company in periods of shortage. 

(8) Amendment of § 7 (c) of the act 
to eliminate the mandatory hearing re- 
quirement, substituting a requirement for 
due notice and opportunity for hearing; 
to provide specifically for control by the 
commission of the allocation of natural 
gas when required for national defense 
or to safeguard the available supply in 
emergency situations; to require by ex- 
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press language a certificate when the per- 
son merely constructing the facilities will 
not become a natural gas company, as, for 
instance, the certification of interstate fa- 
cilities for lease or sale to another as oper- 
ator; and to enlarge the commission’s au- 
thority to grant temporary certificates of 
convenience and necessity in any emer- 
gency situation where no objection to is- 
suance has been filed after due notice has 
been given. 

(9) Amendment of § 7 (b) to elimi- 
nate the mandatory requirements for hear- 
ing, substituting a requirement of due no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing; and to 
make it clear that the section applies to 
service and to curtailment as well as 
abandonment of service. 

(10) Amendment of § 7 (b) to require 
commission approval for-the transfer by a 
natural gas pipeline company of natural 
gas reserves where such reserves have 
constituted part of the bases for issuance 
of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. 

(11) Amendment of § 7 (f) to elimi- 
nate the service area provision and to pro- 
vide for the enlargement of existing facili- 
ties to serve present customers under such 
rules and conditions as the commission 
may prescribe. 

(12) Amendment of § 7 of the act to 
authorize the commission to prescribe 
safety regulations with respect to the oper- 
ation of interstate natural gas pipelines. 


I 


n addition, the FPC recommended that 
the rate-changing procedures of § 4 of 
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the Natural Gas Act and § 205 of the 
Federal Power Act be made available to 
companies seeking to change a filed con- 
tract rate where the purchaser has not 
agreed to the change. 


ge serpy cease for changes in the 
Federal Power Act included the fol- 
lowing: (1) raising the limitation for ex- 
emption of small hydroelectric projects 
from the licensing provisions of the act to 
2,000 horsepower; (2) requirement of 
commission approval of the abandonment 
or curtailment of interstate electric facili- 
ties or service; (3) amendment of § 10 
(f) of the act to require not only reim- 
bursement by nonfederal power developers 
for benefits accruing to them from up- 
stream facilities constructed by another 
but also to require reimbursement by the 
federal government for improvements con- 
structed by nonfederal interests; (4) 
amendment of § 202 to authorize the com- 
mission to compel the interconnection and 
co-ordination of electric power facilities 
duly found appropriate or necessary in the 
public interest; (5) amendment of § 15 
of the act in accordance with a proposal 
made by Chairman H. Lester Hooker of 
the state corporation commission of Vir- 
ginia so as to give a licensee of a hydroelec- 
tric development the first option to renew 
its license pursuant to the then prevailing 
statute and conditions prescribed by the 
commission in the event the United States, 
upon the expiration of the original license, 
did not exercise its option to take over the 
project as provided in § 14 of the act. 





State of the Atomic 


opiategeid hearings held this month 
before the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy brought forth 
a comprehensive statement from the Edi- 
son Electric Institute on the present status 
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Energy Industry 


of the atomic energy industry. Speaking 
for EEI was Elmer L. Lindseth, vice 
chairman of the EEI Committee on 
Atomic Power and a past president of the 
institute. Lindseth’s statement was au- 

















thorized by the EEI committee, which 
comprises fourteen member company ex- 
ecutives. 

Lindseth reported substantial progress 
in 1956 in the development of nuclear 
power. He noted, first, that at the time of 
EEI’s last presentation before the Joint 
Committee, 44 electric power companies 
and associated service organizations had 
announced plans for development and con- 
struction of nine nuclear power plants, 
ranging in size from 3,000 to 236,000 
kilowatts of capacity. Their participation, 
said Lindseth, was in one of three ways: 
Two projects were going forward under 
the AEC 5-year Reactor Development 
Program, two under the Power Demon- 
stration Reactor Program, and five for 
development on a straight license basis. 
Since last May and up to the time of 
Lindseth’s testimony before the Joint 
Committee, three additional companies or 
groups of companies had announced plans 
for the development and construction of 
nuclear power plants. 

In October, Lindseth noted, Carolinas 
Virginia Nuclear Power Associates, Inc., 
consisting of four utilities in the area, 
announced its intention to construct a 
nuclear power plant or plants. In Decem- 
ber, the New England Electric System, 
which is a sponsor of the Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company as well as Atomic 
Power Development Associates, Inc., an- 
nounced plans to construct a 200,000-kilo- 
watt (electric) nuclear power plant in its 
service area, with completion scheduled in 


1964. 


rage this month a group of utilities 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota, and Iowa an- 
nounced that it is undertaking a nuclear 
power plant with electric capacity of 60,- 
000 kilowatts on the system of Northern 
States Power Company. More recently, 
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Lindseth continued, two other companies 
or groups of companies have indicated 
their intention to proceed with reactor 
projects. An Ohio valley group, consist- 
ing of 12 companies, announced that it 
intends to submit a proposal for the com- 
prehensive development of an advanced 
reactor concept, including the construction 
of a prototype reactor with a heat output 
of 50,000 kilowatts. Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company announced that it intends, 
either alone or in partnership with other 
California investor-owned electric utility 
companies, to submit a proposal under the 
AEC third-round invitation involving a 
large-scale advance type pressurized 
water or boiling water reactor electric 
power plant. 

These five undertakings announced in 


_recent months bring to 14 the number of 


reactor projects in which electric power 
companies are participating. These proj- 
ects, in which 69 companies are participat- 
ing, are expected to have an electric capac- 
ity in excess of 1.5 million kilowatts and 
involve expenditures of over $400 million 
of investor funds. 

Seven of these are either under con- 
struction or in the immediate preconstruc- 
tion phase, while seven are in various 
stages of planning. 

In addition, Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and its four operating subsidiaries— 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, Loui- 
siana Power & Light Company, Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company, and New 
Orleans Public Service Inc.—have in- 
formed the AEC that they are conducting 
investigations of the feasibility of con- 
structing a nuclear plant in their service 
area. 


— selecting reactors for development 
and construction,” Lindseth stated, 
“the electric power companies or groups 
of companies continue to be guided by the 
very basic consideration that development 
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and construction of the reactor selected 
should make a significant contribution to- 
ward the ultimate achievement of commer- 
cial utilization of nuclear power. It is the 
opinion of the individual companies that 
commercial utilization of nuclear power 
best can be achieved through development 
and construction at this time of a number 
of different reactor types and variations. 
This is because of the belief that it is not 
possible to make a determination now as 
to which reactor type or types ultimately 
will prove most advantageous for com- 
mercial use. Therefore, the present broad 
program entails the development of a 
number of different basic reactor types, 
plus variations and improvements of cer- 
tain of those types.” 


t present, Lindseth continued, large- 
scale demonstration projects are un- 

der construction or in an advanced stage of 
planning for four of the reactor types that 
were included in the AEC’s original five- 
year program; namely, the pressurized 
water reactor, the boiling water reactor, 
the sodium-graphite reactor, and the fast- 

_ breeder reactor. 

In announcing its third-round Power 
Demonstration Reactor Program, he said, 
the AEC stated that progress in the tech- 
nology of two other types of reactors is 
such that construction of additional large- 
scale demonstration projects of those 
types presently is warranted and desir- 
able. 

These are the natural-uranium heavy 
water-moderated reactor and the fluid- 
fuel reactor system. An aqueous homoge- 
neous reactor of the latter type has been 
the subject of a joint research and devel- 
opment project since July, 1955, by Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Company and 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, and 
is being studied for a large-scale demon- 
stration. 
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NATURAL uranium heavy water-mod- 

erated reactor in large size is being 
studied as to feasibility by the Florida 
Nuclear Power Group, and a heavy water- 
moderated reactor which either would use 
natural-uranium fuel or would be a proto- 
type for a large-scale natural-uranium re- 
actor, among other reactor types, is being 
studied by Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Lindseth told the committee: 


These developments are mentioned in 
order to emphasize that power com- 
panies are making every effort to re- 
spond to the AEC’s invitation for nu- 
clear power plant proposals. 

Power companies also are cognizant 
of that part of the AEC’s third-round 
announcement that invites proposals for 
other types of reactors, including those 
that represent variations of designs for 
currently active projects. We feel that 
our broad goal—namely, that each un- 
dertaking make a significant contribu- 
tion toward achievement of ultimate 
commercial utilization of nuclear power 
—can best be met through development 
and construction both of variations of 
types already being developed and more 
advanced types not yet undertaken. 

It may be desirable to develop and 
construct small-scale reactors of prom- 
ising types without turbine generator 
facilities, at least initially. Omitting the 
turbine generator facilities from proto- 
type projects of most reactor types does 
not in any sense impair the technical 
contributions which can be derived 
from design, construction, and operation 
of such reactor types. Substantial ad- 
vances in reactor technology already 
have been made through construction 
and operation of experimental power 
reactors, with no electric output, by the 


AEC. 


Lindseth said a number of companies 
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“THESE INSULATORS ARE NOT PART OF YOUR DECOR” 


in the electric industry are studying ad- 
vanced designs of nuclear power reactors. 
It is expected that these activities will ex- 
pand. Three organizations whose research 
and development work exemplifies the in- 
dustry’s activity in this field are Atomic 
Power Development Associates, Inc., 


which is supported by 33 electric power 
companies and 12 other business organi- 
zations, Nuclear Power Group supported 
by seven electric power companies and 
one other business organization, and the 
recently formed Ohio Valley Group made 
up of 12 companies. 





[ September of last year the Edison 
Electric Institute organized a Techni- 
cal Appraisal Task Force on Nuclear 
Power. Inasmuch as the task force is 
submitting a statement to the Joint Com- 
mittee for incorporation in the record of 
these hearings, it is not necessary to re- 
iterate here its membership or purposes. 
Electric power companies expect to look 
to this task force, as well as to the AEC 
and others, for future guidance in carry- 
ing out their respective programs of nu- 
clear power development. The technical 
reports of the task force will be made 
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available to the Joint Committee, the 
AEC, and others interested in the further- 
ing of nuclear power development. 

Lindseth emphasized again the need for 
legislation to provide governmental in- 
demnity with respect to nuclear power 
plants in addition to such indemnity in- 
surance as now appears to be available 
commercially. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 con- 
tains a preference clause governing the 
disposal of by-product energy produced 
by facilities owned by the United States. 
Lindseth told the Joint Committee that 
the Edison Electric Institute favors 
amendment of the 1954 act so as to pro- 
vide a nondiscriminatory means for dis- 
posal of electric energy to take the place 
of that now prescribed by § 44. The insti- 


tute, he added, also advocates deletion of 
the preference clause relating to license 
applications as contained in the last sen- 
tence of § 182 (C) of the act. 


“ is summary,” Lindseth concluded, 

“the past year was one of continued 
progress and significant expansion of our 
industry’s program of nuclear power devel- 
opment. Present plans of electric power 
companies, both in construction of nuclear 
power plants and in study of advanced re- 
actor concepts, comprise a comprehensive 
program. As additional opportunities or 
needs develop we expect that necessary 
further steps will be taken by our indus- 
try, with emphasis on advancing the tech- 
nology and economics of nuclear power 
applications.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


DIRECTORY OF ‘CONSULTANT MEMBERS. 
Consultants are playing increasingly im- 
portant roles in industry today. However, 
using a consultant to full effectiveness de- 
pends—in large measure—on_ selecting 
him wisely. A thorough, systematic list- 
ing of consulting organizations is ur- 
gently needed. 

As an initial effort in this direction, the 
information service of the American Man- 
agement Association has compiled a di- 
rectory of 427 consulting organizations 
that are members of the association. Or- 
ganizations are listed alphabetically, with 
a brief description of each firm’s specialty. 
No endorsement is implied, since the 
association was not in a position to evalu- 
ate the proficiency of the various organi- 
zations. 

A useful article by Robert F. Dick, 
vice president of the Illinois Tool Works, 
precedes this listing. Mr. Dick discusses 
the following subjects: determining the 
need for a consultant, the criteria for se- 
lection, the indoctrination period, report- 
ing and implementing findings and 
recommendations, and what not to expect 
from a consulting organization. 
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To increase this publication’s value, a 
listing by field of consultancy is also given. 
Published by the American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, New York. 63 pages. Price, $2 (AMA 
members, $1). 


IMPROVING THE CALIBER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Although standards of performance have 
been set for many industrial positions, it 
has always been difficult to evaluate 
executive performance with any real pre- 
cision. However, the important réle of 
the executive almost requires that steps 
be taken to establish value judgments of 
his performance. 

In this new AMA publication, William 
C. Truehaft, president of the Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, shows how his 
company is setting formal standards of 
performance for all managers—from top 
executives to first-line supervisors. He 
indicates that the result of the Tremco 
plan has been increased understanding 
by the executive of his functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 

In another paper, Robert H. Bridges, 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
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Electric Illuminating Company, describes 
how his company has made intelligent 
planning an important part of the execu- 
tive function. He shows how the organi- 
zation of planning projects by a central 
executive committee can offset many of 
the problems incurred by rising costs 
and rapid technological changes. 

Other papers discuss the return-on- 
investment concept as a tool for decision 
making, how to develop the managerial 
skills of technical specialists, and how to 
build an operations research team, Pub- 
lished by the American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, New York. 70 pages. Price, $1.75 
(AMA members, $1). 


CHANGING PATTERNS AND CONCEPTS IN 


MANAGEMENT. Management methods 
have been changing rapidly. A re-evalua- 
tion of current methods is essential to 
insure management’s future development. 
For example, management has learned 
that motivational forces influencing hu- 
man behavior are vitally important to 
efficient business operations. The creative 
manager can contribute significantly to 
the success of his organization by being 
aware of these forces and their implica- 
tions. By linking this knowledge with 
traditional management concepts, he can 
insure effective performance at all levels. 

To clarify these new trends in man- 
agement thinking, this AMA publication 
presents a useful theory of management 
based on the integration of motivation re- 
search with existing theories of scientific 
management, Insights obtained from re- 
search in leadership, performance goals, 
and other motivational factors are applied 
to all company functions to form more 
harmonious patterns of operations. 

In this AMA publication, executives of 
United Parcel Service, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, The May- 
tag Company, etc., discuss this subject 
and other recent developments. Also in- 
cluded are reports on organization plan- 
ning dealing with basic considerations and 
the human element in successful planning. 
A concluding paper surveys the prospects 
for management growth in the next ten 
years. 

Published by the American Man- 


agement Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, New York. 55 pages. 
Price, $1.75 (AMA members, $1). 


STRENGTHENING SUPERVISORY AND EXECU- 


TIVE PERFORMANCE. How can managers 
and supervisors be prepared for future 
responsibilities? With management’s re- 
sources expanding rapidly, tomorrow’s 
executives will have to understand and 
evaluate important new trends in business 
and industry. They will face even greater 
challenges than before. 

In this AMA publication, top execu- 
tives report on their companies’ actual 
experience in strengthening supervisory 
and executive performance for future op- 
erations. Papers include: a report by Roy 
C. Ingersoll, chairman of the board of 
Borg-Warner Corporation, on the neces- 
sity for analyzing management’s role in 
our economy with greater depth; a dis- 
cussion by T. W. Prior, director of train- 
ing of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, on his company’s program of execu- 
tive apprenticeship ; and a presentation by 
E. H. Reed, manager of the education 
and personnel department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, of that organi- 
zation’s practical plan for executive de- 
velopment. 

Another paper by Dr. Ralph T. Col- 
lins, psychiatrist of Eastman Kodak 
Company, offers a perceptive appraisal of 
executive life—its functions, problems, 
and hazards, Also included in this publi- 
cation are a report on supervisory job 
performance studies and a discussion of 
integrity in business and its implications 
for management. Published by American 
Management Association, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, New York. 63 pages. 
Price, $1.75 (AMA members, $1). 


ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT. “Flectric 


Power from the Atom,” a new booklet 
recently published by Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, trade association of the electric 
power industry, discusses the progress of 
the industry’s program to produce electri- 
cal power with atomic fuel. 

Illustrated with maps, charts, and 
drawings, the text deals primarily with 
five basic questions—how important is it, 
how is it made, what about its cost, when 
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can we expect it, and what is being done 
to develop it? 

Name of the constructing organization, 
type reactor, electrical capacity, location, 
and estimated cost of the 18 develop- 
mental atomic power plants being planned, 
developed, or constructed as of October, 
1956, are listed. The data cover the 10 
plants in which investor-owned power 
companies were participating at that time, 
as well as eight plants planned by other 
organizations. 

The booklet contains the target dates 
for the first atomic-fueled generation of 
electricity on a large scale and estimates 
as to when it might be produced com- 
petitively with conventional fuel. The 
safety factor of atomic power plants is 
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discussed, along with other aspects of 
power supply, both atomic and conven- 
tional. A brief history of the United 
States’ development of atomic power for 
purposes of war and peace is included. 

Another section is devoted to EEI’s 
Technical Appraisal Task Force on 
Nuclear Power, which is studying and 
evaluating the status of atomic reactor 
technology in the United States and else- 
where. The findings of this group will be 
made available to EEI member com- 
panies and to any other organizations in- 
terested in the development of economi- 
cal atomic power. 

The booklet may be obtained by writing 
to Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





How Not to Save Money 


CC a $400 million hydroelectric project on the Niagara 
river in New York has been delayed for years for purely 


political and ideological reasons. 


“A group of tax-paying, publicly regulated private utility com- 
panies has long been ready to go ahead with it. But these utilities 
have been blocked by interests which want either the federal gov- 
ernment or New York state to do the job. A bill favoring private 
enterprise development has been given an enormous amount of 
support by newspapers, and by commercial, agricultural, labor, and 
civic organizations. It once passed the House of Representatives 
by a wide margin, but that Congress adjourned before the Senate 
acted—and since then the ‘blockaders’ have been successful in their 


delaying tactics. 


“An advocate of New York state development recently said that 
the power could be sold at about three mills by the state as against 
44 mills if private enterprise produced tt, This claim was at once 
effectively answered, The 1.5-mill difference would result in a 
theoretical saving of $12 million a year on the 8 billion kilowatt- 
hours of power the project would produce. But, against that, pri- 
vate enterprise would pay water rentals and taxes totaling $23 
million a year—whereas public development would be tax free. So 
the question arises: ‘Where is there any public interest in benefiting 
certain groups to the extent of $12 million a year and then penaliz- 
ing others to the extent of $23 million a year?’ 

“This tax factor is vitally important everywhere. The electric 
industry paid more than $1.6 billion in taxes [in 1955], about $1 
billion of it to the federal government. Every time a socialized, tax- 
free project comes into being, it means that all the rest of us must 
pay higher-than-necessary taxes to compensate for the loss. Some 


p?? 


saving 


—EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 
Industrial News Review. 














The March of 
Events 


FPC Orders Intermediate 
Decision Procedure Omitted 

HE Federal Power Commission has 

ordered the intermediate decision 
procedure omitted in the proceedings in- 
volving a proposal by Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, to retire its “Little Inch” 
pipeline from natural gas service and to 
construct substitute facilities. The action 
means that the FPC will decide the case 





directly without the filing of an inter- 
mediate decision by the presiding exam- 
iner who has conducted the hearings. 

Texas Eastern plans to convert the 
Little Inch line to the transportation of 
petroleum products. The FPC in June, 
1955, authorized the retirement of the 
Little Inch facilities, but the case subse- 
quently was remanded to it by the U. S. 
court of appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia for further proceedings. 


Arkansas 


Gas Rate Plan Legalized 


A BILL to legalize the “fair field” price 
theory of rate making for natural 
gas companies was given final passage 
by the state legislature on March Ist and 
subsequently signed by the governor. 

It was this theory that provided the 
basis for a $4.3 million rate increase 
granted to Arkansas Louisiana Gas Com- 
pany in 1955 by the state commission. 


The theory holds that a gas company 
should receive as much for the gas it 
produces as it pays for the gas it buys. 
Arkansas Louisiana produces about 20 
per cent of its gas and purchases the rest. 

Action by the state legislature came 
immediately after the state supreme court 
had overturned the Arkansas Louisiana 
increase on the ground that the fair field 
theory was not legal. 


California 


Governor Evades Trinity 
Power Issue 
Ppmeang Goodwin J. Knight on 

March 5th said he did not intend to 
take a stand on the issue of government 
versus public power on the federal gov- 


ernment’s Trinity river project. It is not 
his function, he said. 

Knight acknowledged at a press con- 
ference that he spoke out in favor of 
public hydroelectric development on the 
$225 million project back in 1954 when 
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Congress was considering initial appropri- 
ations. But now, he said, “a new element” 
has cropped up. It is Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton’s recommendation that the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company be 
given the franchise to build power plants 
on the Trinity. 

U. S. Senator Thomas Kuchel (Re- 
publican, California) has come out 
against the PG&E plan, saying it would 
not be in the best interest of the people 
of California. In a recent telegram to 
Kuchel the Oakland chamber of com- 
merce urged the Senator to withdraw 
his opposition to PG&E sharing in the 
proposed Trinity river project. The tele- 
gram stated: 

This proposal, supported by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, deserves your 100 
per cent support, particularly since it 
would afford a measure of tax relief in 
this critical period. 


Knight declared that what he said in 
1954 “was still right.”” He said that at 
the time his main concern was to expedite 
construction of the project, and that the 
Bureau of Reclamation then planned to 
build the power project. He said Seaton’s 


recommendation is that private power can 
do the job better and cheaper for the 
benefit of the people. 


Seeks to Use Geysers to 
Generate Electricity 


bie California Division of Corpora- 
tions recently authorized sale of 
stock in a company which plans to gene- 
rate electricity by using steam geysers. 

The concern is Thermal Power Com- 
pany, organized by three San Francisco 
businessmen. According to the company, 
it intends to get its power from the 
Big Geysers in Sonomo county, Cali- 
fornia. These geysers are formed by 
steam escaping under tremendous pressure 
from a few hundred feet under the earth. 
There are also some old wells in the area 
and the company said it would drill more. 

Thermal Power said it figures steam 
now being blown off in this area could 
produce some 6,000 kilowatts of power. 
It plans to sell the power to a distributing 
utility, if it is able to harness it. 

The company noted that similar ther- 
mal power is being developed in Italy, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere. 


Colorado 


Court Rules against 
Co-operative 

Pie state supreme court on March 4th 

declared that a rural electric co-opera- 
tive, in seeking to invade territory of a 
private power company, had been guilty of 
“unlawful acts reminiscent of the railroad 
wars of the 1870s.” 

In an opinion written by Justice Fran- 
cis J. Knauss, the high state court affirmed 
a judgment of District Judge Osmer E. 
Smith of Jefferson county in favor of 
Colorado Central Power Company and 
against the Intermountain Rural Elec- 
tric Association. 
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Involved was a conflict over construc- 
tion of two identical parallel power lines 
about half a mile in length along a pub- 
lic highway in Jefferson county to serve 
residents in Meadowbrook Heights sub- 
division. 

The power firm sought an injunction to 
restrain the association from obstructing 
and hindering the plaintiff in the installa- 
tion of power lines in the area and an 
order for removal of lines the association 
had erected. The co-operative challenged 
the jurisdiction of the trial court, al- 
leging the company had failed to supply 
electricity to the area until April, 1955. 








. THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Mississipp1 


“New Rules of Procedure 

. Issued 
— by the state public service com- 

mission of tentative new rules of prac- 
tice and procedure and general rules 
applicable to all utility operations in the 
state was announced recently by Chair- 
man Rubel L. Phillips. The rules would 
be made effective following a hearing. 
Utilities will be given an opportunity at 
the hearing to protest against any of the 
rules. 

Phillips said the commission had drawn 
heavily upon the experience of utility 
regulatory agencies in other states in pre- 
paring the new state rules. One of the 
rules provides that on application of any 
party to a controversy before the com- 
mission, subpoenas may be issued by the 
commission requiring the attendance of 
witnesses for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony. 

Such witnesses will be entitled to 
the same fees as are paid for like service 
in the circuit courts of the state, the cost 


to be borne by the party at whose instance 
the witness is subpoenaed. 

The rules further provide that informal 
complaints may be made to the commis- 
sion and that the commission, in its dis- 
cretion, may take up the matter presented 
with the utility involved in an effort to 
bring about satisfaction of the complaint 
without a formal hearing. 

Procedure to be followed in the. event 
a complaint cannot be settled informally 
is set forth by the rules. 

The rules provide that certificates of 
public convenience and necessity will be 
granted on an area basis where appropri- 
ate, and the holder of such certificate will 
have the responsibility of rendering serv- 
ice to all applicants in the area where it 
is economically feasible to do so. Under 
these rules, the electric associations and 
the private power companies will each 
have a particular area certificated to them. 
Such utilities will then be able to make 
extensions within these areas without ap- 
plying to the commission. 


Nebraska 


Sales Tax Gets Ax 


6 i HE revenue committee of the state 
legislature recently killed a bill calling 
for a 2 per cent tax on sales involving 
gas, electricity, heat, and communications, 
after representatives of utilities and indus- 
try had called the bill “discriminatory” 
and “unconstitutional.” 


The bill, LB 16, had no support at the 
hearing other than that of its introducer, 
Senator Terry Carpenter. Twelve per- 
sons spoke in opposition. 

Donald Devries of Lincoln, represent- 
ing the Associated Industries of Nebraska, 
told the committee that LB 16 would 
“close the door to new industry” coming 
into the state. 


Ohio 


Seeks Gas Rate Increase 
ie a petition recently filed with the state 

public utilities commission, Dayton 
Power & Light Company asked authority 
to increase gas rates for Dayton con- 


sumers which would result in a 30.4 per 
cent increase in average bills. 

The present rate schedule for Dayton 
residential gas consumers is $1 for the 
first 500 cubic feet or less; 7 cents per 
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100 cubic feet for the next 2,500 cubic 
feet; 64 cents over 100 for the next 3,000 
cubic feet; and 6 cents per 100 in excess 
of 6,000 cubic feet. 

The new rate requested by the utility 
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is $1.25 for the first 500 cubic feet or 
less; 84 cents per 100 for the next 2,500 
cubic feet; 73} cents for the next 3,000 
cubic feet; and 7.2 cents for 100 in ex- 
cess of 6,000 cubic feet. 


Oklahoma 


Markham Dam Legislation 
Introduced 

N enabling bill to permit the Grand 

River Dam Authority to enter into 

a power contract with the Public Service 

Company of Oklahoma and to build the 

Markham’s Ferry dam was introduced in 

the state legislature this month by a group 

of representatives from the northeastern 
part of the state. 


The measure would raise the present 
debt limitations of the authority to $105 
million. Its enactment is needed before 
the authority can issue additional bonds 
to finance the proposed dam. 

The authority has been negotiating for 
more than a year with the Public Service 
Company on a proposed power inter- 
change contract, which is said to be neces- 
sary before the bonds can be sold. 


Oregon 


Hell’s Dam iilenoiial Defeated 


HE controversial memorial asking 
Congress to authorize a federal Hell’s 
Canyon dam on the Snake river was de- 
feated in the state senate this month on a 
straight party-line vote, 15 to 15. An 
immediate Democratic attempt to send the 
dead memorial back to committee where 
an effort could be made to resurrect it 
failed. 
Sixteen senate votes were required for 
adoption of the memorial, which passed 


the house by a 37-to-18 vote on January 
28th. No votes were switched. The fifteen 
Republicans held the line against the pro- 
posal and the fifteen Democrats voted 
solidly in favor of its adoption. 

Senator Yturri, Ontario, chief spokes- 
man for the Republican senators in the 
debate, said the memorial represents an 
attempt to ask Congress “to substitute 
our judgment for the judgment of the 
Federal Power Commission, the federal 
courts, and past Congresses.” 


Washington 


Atomic Energy Bill Passed 

pean state senate on March 6th ap- 

proved two house bills which create 
a co-ordinator and advisory council on 
nuclear energy and an administrator of 
courts. Both measures were requested by 
Governor Rosellini. 

The atomic energy bill, HB 3, would 
permit the governor to appoint a co- 
ordinator with a salary of not to exceed 
$20,000 a year. A five-man advisory com- 
mittee would also be created. 
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The new agency would co-ordinate the 
activities of state agencies with those of 
the federal Atomic Energy Commission 
in the development of nuclear resources 
in Washington. HB 3 was passed unani- 
mously by the senate. 

The bill to establish an administrator 
for courts authorizes the supreme court to 
appoint the administrator, who would 
study and make recommendations on 
dockets and the general operation of the 
state’s judicial system. 














Progress 
of 








Regulation 


Trends and Topics 


Depreciation in Relation to Dollar Value 


ee, by the Indiana commission, of changing dollar values as affect- 
ing depreciation allowances revives a controversy dating back to the early 
days of regulation. (The Indiana decision, 16 PUR3d 490, was reviewed in 
Pusiic Utitities FortNiGHTLy, February 28, 1957, at page 349.) The 
question is whether changing dollar values resulting from inflation and defla- 
tion, instead of original cost of plant, should enter into the computation of 
depreciation. Is the purpose of a depreciation allowance to meet replacement 
cost or to repay to the owners what they invested in plant? Should ratepayers 
pay an amount equal to the value of plant used up during the current year or 
what the plant cost when it was installed? 


Switch in Supreme Court Views 


. The United States Supreme Court, as constituted in 1930, not only approved 
present value as the rate base but said it would be wholly illogical to adopt a 
different rule for depreciation. Manifestly, the amount set aside periodically 
for the purpose of restoring property worn out or impaired, said the court, 
could not be limited by the original cost because if values have advanced the 
allowance is not sufficient to maintain the level of efficiency. These views were 
expressed in the United Railways & Electric Company case (280 US 234, 
PUR1930A 225), but reference was made to the Knoxville Water Company 
case, decided in 1909, when it was said that the utility is entitled to see that 
from earnings the value of the property invested is kept unimpaired so that at 
the end of any given term of years the original investment remains as it was at 
the beginning. The Supreme Court, after making that reference, said that 
“this naturally calls for expenditures equal to the cost of the worn-out equip- 
ment at the time of replacement; and this, for all practical purposes, means 
present value.” 

But the Supreme Court, in the Natural Gas Pipeline Company case, in 1942, 
ruled that an amortization base founded on investment is sufficient, even though 
reproduction cost during the period may be more than actual cost, when the 
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amortization base will be completely restored at the time when, by hypothesis, 
the business will end by the annual amortization allowances (315 US 575, 42 
PUR NS 129). Then in the Hope Natural Gas Company case the same court 
ruled that annual depreciation should be based on cost, overruling the 1930 
decision favoring reproduction cost or fair value (320 US 591, 51 PUR NS 
193). 


State Court and Commission Views 


Support for cost as the depreciation basis will be found in such decisions 
as those of the Alabama commission in the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company case (4 PUR3d 195), the Arkansas commission in the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company case (2 PUR3d 1), the Illinois commission 
in the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company case (99 PUR NS 361), the New 
Jersey commission in the Elizabethtown Water Company case (11 PUR3d 
174), the North Carolina supreme court in the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company case (3 PUR3d 307), the Utah commission in the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Company case (2 PUR3d 75), and the 
Virginia supreme court in the Alexandria Water Company case (7 PUR 
NS 53). 

Among the decisions in favor of recognizing changed price levels may be 
noted those of the Arizona commission in the Arizona Edison Company case 
(13 PUR NS 325), where the actual cost of depreciable facilities was un- 
certain, and the Missouri supreme court in a case involving the Laclede Gas 
Light Company (22 PUR NS 6). The Indiana supreme court stated that 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court are controlling on the federal 
question whether rates fixed by a state commission are confiscatory because 
depreciation is computed upon some other basis than present value, with the 
result that the return is so inadequate as to result in confiscation of property 
(10 PUR NS 67). 

The Michigan supreme court once said that if the rate base was present 
fair value, as then required, the depreciation base as to depreciable property 
was the same thing. The court said there is no principle to sustain a holding 
that a utility may earn on the present fair value of its property devoted to 
public service, but that it must accept and the public must pay depreciation on 
book cost or investment cost regardless of present fair value (PUR1925C 
158). But after the changes in views on a fair value rate base the state com- 
mission, in 1954, expressed the opinion that original cost as a basis for com- 
puting depreciation should not be abandoned in favor of replacement cost 
since the former is stable, easily understood, and has secured almost universal 
approval over the years both for tax and rate-making purposes (5 PUR3d 301). 

Strong opposition to a depreciation allowance based on reproduction cost 
was expressed by Chairman Maltbie, of the New York commission, in the 
Yonkers Railroad Company case (PUR1933B 61, 84). He said he “disagreed 
completely” with the Supreme Court decision in the United Railways & Electric 
Company case (PUR1930A 225), “notwithstanding what may have been said 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland.” He explained his views at length. But a New York 
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court ruled that allowances for depreciation could not be limited by original 
cost because if values advanced the allowance was not sufficient to maintain 
a level of efficiency (6 PUR NS 1). The court decided that depreciation 
should be calculated on present value since the utility is entitled to see that 
from earnings the value of the property invested is kept unimpaired so that 
at the end of any given term of years the original investment remains as it 
was at the beginning, and this calls for expenditures equal to the cost of the 
worn-out equipment at the time of replacement. Nevertheless, the New York 
commission has consistently based depreciation allowances on original cost. 
The commission, for example, struck out testimony as to reproduction cost as 
a basis for depreciation (60 PUR NS 385; 68 PUR NS 406). 

The Pennsylvania superior court has held that the commission acted prop- 
erly in calculating annual depreciation at an amount sufficient to enable a 
company to recover the original cost of its property (96 PUR NS 161). The 
state commission, although considering reproduction cost or trended original 
cost for the purpose of fixing a fair value rate base, has applied annual depre- 
ciation rates to the original cost of plant (16 PUR3d 207). 

The West Virginia commission, in 1925, ruled that the fair value is to be 
amortized rather than the book cost (PUR1925B 705). Later, in 1927, the 
same commission said it is the book cost or original investment that must 
be amortized and not the value (PUR1928B 20). 

The Texas supreme court recently declared that the item of depreciation 
of a given piece of property appearing in current expenses for rate purposes 
should be closely correlated with the “fair value’ appraisal of the same piece 
of property from year to year and the whole should be consistent (13 
PUR3d 90). 





Review of Current Cases 


State Commission Assumes Jurisdiction over Mobile 
Communication by Telephone Company 





a. California commission has as- 
sumed jurisdiction over the leasing 
and maintenance of mobile telephone 
equipment by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. After an investiga- 
tion on its own motion, the commission 
lifted an earlier suspension of rates pro- 
posed for the service. Mobile telephone 
service, then, as undertaken by the com- 
pany is now a regulated public utility 
service. 

:- The filed rates were generally the same 
as charges made by Pacific for such serv- 


ice: under private contracts. As of early 
1956, the company had 214 contracts for 
private mobile systems, along with many 
requests for service on hand. 

Pacific will provide service to users 
other than telephone companies, licensed 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in maritime, aviation, public safety, 
industrial, land transportation, or citizens’ 
radio services. Under the proposed lease 
and maintenance arrangement, the station 
licensee will be responsible for securing 
from the federal commission necessary 
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authorization for the communication sys- 
tem. Such licensee will also have exclusive 
control of the facilities and be fully re- 
sponsible for their use in accordance with 
Federal Communications Commission 
rules. 


Mobile Telephone a Utility Service 


It was contended that the proposed 
service was not public utility in character. 
Pacific claimed that it was not limited to 
land lines in conducting its telephone busi- 
ness. It indicated that it has furnished tele- 
phone service by radio in California for 
many years and that much of its present 
network in the state consists of radio 
equipment and channels used for point-to- 
point as well as mobile communications. 

The company said that it was ready to 
serve the public without discrimination 
and pointed out that all the protesting sup- 
pliers of private mobile service had ex- 
pressly reserved the right to refuse service 
at their option. The commission found 
that Pacific had in fact dedicated its mo- 
bile communication property to the public 
use, that the company was a public utility, 
and that its offering to lease and maintain 
mobile systems was an offering of public 
utility service under California law. 


Unfair Competition and Court Decree 


It was charged that Pacific, whose pri- 
vate communication service was not then 
subject to regulation, sought by filing 
tariffs with the state commission to bring 
the service within state regulation and 
circumvent a federal court consent decree 
enjoining the company, as a subsidiary of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, from engaging in any business other 
than the furnishing of common carrier 
communication. Protestants urged that 
this service by a large telephone company 
would be unfairly competitive to small 
private business concerns offering similar 
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service. Fears of ultimate monopoly of the 
service by Pacific were voiced. 

Pacific said there was no substance to 
the charge of unfair competition because 
it would have to offer service at a fixed 
rate, while all other competing concerns 
were free to underbid the utility. The com- 
mission thought the fears expressed by 
protestants were not proved on the record. 

The commission noted that there was 
no proof on the question of the company’s 
intent to avoid the consent decree and ob- 
served that in any event it was for the fed- 
eral courts and not for the commission to 
implement their decisions. Moreover, the 
commission interpreted the decree as as- 
suming that activities such as those here 
concerned could be performed by the com- 
pany without injury to the public welfare, 
so long as they were regulated by the state 
commission. 


Interstate Law 


The commission observed that the 
Communications Act of 1934 makes it 
clear that the Federal Communications 
Commission has no jurisdiction, except 
under the radio licensing provisions of the 
act, over intrastate communication service 
by radio and that interstate communica- 
tion by radio does not include communica- 
tion between points in the same state if 
such communication is regulated by a 
state commission. The federal law, said 
the commission, clearly does not preclude 
state regulation of the mobile telephone 
service proposed by Pacific. 


Required by Public Convenience 


Except for the city of Los Angeles, all 
the protestants either were operators in 
the private mobile radiotelephone field or 
represented such operators. Their own 
convenience would be served by the elimi- 
nation of a competitor, the commission 
commented. On the other hand, users of 
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Pacific’s service testified that it was excel- 
lent, reasonably priced, and needed. It also 
appeared that the service was not other- 
wise offered to all takers and that some 
persons who wanted such service could 
not otherwise obtain it. The commission 
was convinced that the public convenience 
and necessity required the authorization 
of Pacific’s mobile service. 


Effect on Telephone Service 


There was no convincing proof that the 
proposed service and the filed rate sched- 
ule would have any substantial, deleterious 
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effect on the company’s primary obliga- 
tion, the provision of basic exchange and 
toll telephone service. However, in au- 
thorizing the company’s rate schedule, the 
commission required that separate records 
be kept with respect to the new service in 
order that any possible loss resulting from 
such operations would never fall upon 
users of regular telephone service. Charges 
for special equipment were required to be 
modified, and other such conditions were 
prescribed. Re Pacific Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. Decision No. 54438, Case No. 5754, 
January 29, 1957. 


Water Company Directed to Fluoridate Supply 


5 pene California commission directed a 
water company to fluoridate its sup- 
ply upon a showing, by a preponderance 
of evidence, that the injection of fluorides 
would promote the health of the custom- 
ers. The commission made it clear that 
its action in the case was not to be under- 
stood as holding that a water utility which 
did not fluoridate its water supply was 
violating the law. 


Religion Factor 


Protestants had contended that requir- 
ing the company to fluoridate the supply 
would violate constitutional guaranties, 
among which was freedom of religion. 
Customers disclaiming use of drugs and 
chemicals for medicinal purposes claimed 
that they would be forced into using them 
if fluorides were added to the water 
supply. 

The commission concluded that consti- 
tutional rights would not be unlawfully 
infringed by requiring fluoridation. A 
fundamental constitutional principle, said 
the commission, is that a person is en- 
titled to adhere to any religious belief he 
may choose. However, there is another 
principle which is equally true and funda- 
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mental, that no person may, by exercising 
his religious belief, infringe the sovereign 
power of the state to provide for the 
health, safety, or general welfare of its 
citizens. When these two principles col- 
lide, the power of the state must prevail. 


Concurring Opinion 


Commissioner Untereiner, in a concur- 
ring opinion, raised some interesting ques- 
tions with regard to the commission’s 
jurisdiction to order fluoridation on the 
basis of medical evidence, as distinguished 
from quality standard evidence. He did 
not believe that the commission was quali- 
fied to find that the injection of fluorides 
into the water supply would promote the 
health of and not cause injury to the cus- 
tomers. 

The commissioner was convinced that 
the “health” of a water utility’s custom- 
ers, as the legislature ordered the utility 
and the commission to promote and safe- 
guard it, was such health as would be 
promoted by the provision of clean, pure 
water in adequate quantities. The legisla- 
ture did not intend to order water utilities 
to enter into the unlicensed practice of 
medicine, nor to authorize the commission 
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to order the water utilities to do so. 

The expansion of a utility’s duties, and 
of the power of the commission, under its 
interpretation of the statutes, was fright- 
ening to the commissioner. A commission 
that can find as a fact that fluorides con- 
tribute to health, pointed out the commis- 
sioner, would have no difficulty in finding 
that vitamins do likewise—and in order- 
ing them added to the water supply. There 
was no forecasting what the potentialities 
might be for some of the new wonder 
drugs. 

The statute, said the commissioner, was 
not limited to water utilities. Bus com- 
panies, under the philosophy of the com- 
mission’s finding, might properly be or- 
dered to provide ‘“‘massaging seats, sun 
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lamps, and psychiatric treatment en 
route.” The field for innovation was al- 
most boundless. That something may be 
good for people does not in itself justify 
the commission in ordering a public utility 
to supply it. 

The commissioner would have based 
the order on a finding that fluorides pro- 
vide a different kind and quality of water 
and that the consumers in that area 
wanted that different kind and quality. 
Such a finding, in his opinion, would have 
eliminated the necessity, and broad impli- 
cations flowing therefrom, of finding that 
Huoridation was medically beneficial. City 
of Oroville v. California Water Service 
Co. Decision No. 54444, Case Nos. 5628, 
5650, January 29, 1957. 


Discriminatory Telephone Rates to Air Force Base 
Ordered Amended 


oe a complaint by subscribers 
at Chanute Air Force Base, the IIli- 
nois commission ruled that Eastern Illi- 
nois Telephone Company’s rates discrimi- 
nated against them. The rates were sub- 
stantially higher than those applicable to 
the village of Rantoul, whose limits in- 
clude the base area. 

In 1952, before Rantoul took the base 
into its village limits, the company ex- 
tended telephone facilities to about 500 
new residential subscribers on the base at 
a total cost of approximately $92,000. To 
a base rate the company applied mileage 
charges under its tariff. In this proceed- 
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ing it contended that the base rate area at 
the time of filing rates was controlling, 
and at that time Chanute Air Force Base 
was not within the village limits. 

The commission found no present justi- 
fication for the difference between the 
company’s rates to the military base and 
the rates applicable to Rantoul. It indi- 
cated that the Air Force base should be 
included in the base rate area of the Ran- 
toul exchange. New rates were ordered to 
be filed making Rantoul rates applicable 
to Chanute Air Force Base. Whitaker et 
al. v. Eastern Illinois Teleph. Co. No. 
42954, January 22, 1957. 


Natural Gas Act Authorizes Rate Conditions 
On Producer Certificate 


en’ convenience and necessity rea- 
sonably required the imposition of a 
rate condition on the issuance of a certifi- 
cate to an independent natural gas pro- 
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ducer, the United States court of appeals 
ruled on appeal from a Federal Power 
Commission order. 

The commission, in granting the certifi- 











cate, imposed a rate of 10 cents per Mcf. 
Evidence showed that all other sales in 
the producing area were at 10 cents or 
less. 

Testimony of interveners indicated 
that if this producer were permitted to sell 
for 12 cents per Mcf as proposed, the 
market price in the whole area would be 
forced up to that level. The producer did 
not offer any evidence to prove that 12 
cents was a reasonable rate. Nor did it 
contend that 10 cents would be confisca- 
tory. The court thought the record amply 
supported the commission’s order. 


Statutory Power 


Section 7(e) of the Natural Gas Act 
provides in part: 

“The commission shall have the power 
to attach to the issuance of the certificate 
and to the exercise of the rights granted 
thereunder such reasonable terms and con- 
ditions as the public convenience and ne- 
cessity may require.” 

The producer insisted that the commis- 
sion has no power to attach rate condi- 
tions under § 7(e). It argued that if the 
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commission is dissatisfied with a rate, it 
may take action under § 5(a). It was 
asserted that the 12-cent rate which the 
company had been charging under an 
emergency certificate had “become in- 
vested with a compelling and decisive legal 
significance.”’ This rate, the producer said, 
constituted the only legal rate. 

The court conceded the correctness of 
the last proposition in the sense that no 
other rate could have been charged while 
the temporary certificate was in effect. 
But the commission, in accepting the com- 
pany’s 12-cent filing when it granted the 
temporary certificate, did not preclude it- 
self from exercising its conditioning power 
under § 7(e). 

The commission’s interpretation of § 
7(e) as including authority to impose 
rate conditions must be given considerable 
weight, said the court, especially since that 
interpretation has been left undisturbed 
by Congress over the years. The court con- 
cluded that the 10-cent rate condition was 
clearly within the commission’s statutory 
authority. Signal Oil & Gas Co. v. Federal 
Power Commission et al. 238 F2d 771. 


Tariff Provisions against Telephone Directory Covers 
Generally Upheld 


ip en use of telephone directory covers 
furnished to telephone subscribers by 
a private firm and obscuring instructions 
and other information on the directory, 
besides containing advertising matter in 
competition with advertising listed by the 
company itself, may properly be prohibited 
by tariff provisions, the New York com- 
mission ruled. 

Two companies’ tariff provisions under 
investigation provided that no covers, un- 
less furnished by the companies, could be 
used on directories. It was also provided 
that the directories remain company prop- 
erty. 





Interference with Service 


The commission found that the use of 
any attachment or cover which tends to 
obscure any portion of the directory has a 
tendency to interfere with telephone serv- 
ice. Nor is it of any consequence that the 
cover may itself contain the information 
so obscured, since the information may 
not be kept current, or it may be other- 
wise incorrect. However, following the re- 
cent Hush-A-Phone Case (15 PUR3d 
467), the commission said it would seem 
that if a cover impaired only the subscrib- 
er’s ability to use the directory, that might 
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not of itself be sufficient to bar its use. 
In the instant case, the commission noted 
that errors on unauthorized covers could 
delay service and might be serious in 
emergencies. 


Competition and Property Rights 


The commission determined that any 
attachment or cover containing solicited 
advertising in competition with advertis- 
ing listed by the company itself for its 
directory is an invasion of the company’s 
property rights and constitutes unfair 
competition. Such competition may reduce 
revenues and thereby cast an additional 
burden upon the subscriber. 

One of the companies presented evi- 
dence of specific loss of advertising reve- 
nue resulting from cover advertising pro- 
scribed by its tariff. It complained of a 
developing resistance to sales of classified 
advertising in its directory. The commis- 


Attrition Reflected in 


= TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Company obtained authority from the 
Oregon commission to increase rates suffi- 
ciently to produce a rate of return of 6.32 
per cent on an original cost rate base. This 
was calculated to provide a return on 
equity of somewhat above 83 per cent. A 
further increase in rates to offset pro- 
posed salary and wage adjustments was 
denied. 

The commission applied the statewide 
principle in fixing the new rates. Most 
state commissions, it noted, have 
adopted this principle for utilities operat- 
ing in more than one locality. Revenue 
requirements for a telephone company are 
thus computed from costs throughout the 
state, and the rates for each locality are 
based not on local costs but on the over-all 
revenue requirements, so that rates are 
uniform according to the kind of service 


was 
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sion noted that if some outside agency is 
allowed to “skim off the [advertising] 
cream” or to offer competitive rates for 
substantially the same advertising service, 
the directory publishing companies will 
insist on contracts which are less favorable 
to the telephone companies. 

It was concluded that the intent of the 
companies’ tariff provisions respecting the 
use of covers was lawful. But the commis- 
sion indicated that the provisions were 
perhaps too broadly framed. An ornamen- 
tal folder, which is individually acquired 
and not so attached as to prevent the use 
of the directory, clearly would be a proper 
use by the subscriber, the commission said. 

Since the problem was of statewide in- 
terest, the commission indicated that it 
would direct its staff to investigate the 
possibilities of a standard provision. Re 
Cazenovia Teleph. Corp. et al. Case 
18120, February 18, 1957. 


Telephone Rate Increase 


and the size of the telephone exchange. 

Attrition was recognized as an impor- 
tant factor to be considered in rate mak- 
ing. Noting the present “spiral of infla- 
tion,” the commission pointed out its 
effect on investment in telephone plant 
facilities. At the beginning of 1953, the 
average investment per telephone in Ore- 
gon was $264. New telephones installed 
since then have cost about $362 per sta- 
tion, increasing the average investment 
per station to $282. 

Cash working capital was excluded 
from the rate base because of tax accruals 
and other internally generated funds. Ma- 
terials and supplies, described as an in- 
tegral part of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the utility, were included. Actual 
taxes paid by the company were included 
in operating expenses. Re Pacific Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. U-F-1988, January 2, 1957. 
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Telephone Co-operative Not Qualified to 
Obtain Certificate 


_ Missouri commission denied a 
telephone co-operative’s application 
for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to do business within certain 
state areas. Although Missouri authorizes 
the formation of nonprofit rural electric 
co-operatives, there is no comparable 
statute authorizing the formation of non- 
profit telephone co-operatives. 

The applicant could acquire no legal 
status in Missouri to conduct business or 
carry out purposes consistent with its ar- 
ticles of incorporation. It was not a legal 
entity subject to suit or able to sue, so 
could not demonstrate its qualification to 
do business in the state. The commission 


could not confer any status on such a sub- 
ject in conflict with other state laws. 

Even assuming that the applicant was 
able to furnish telephone service in the 
state under its corporate name and in con- 
formance with its charter, said the com- 
mission, it still would not be subject to 
commission jurisdiction. Its services 
would not be available to the general pub- 
lic, which is fundamental to being a public 
utility. Rather, it would only be available 
to members. The applicant’s form of busi- 
ness organization was repugnant to the 
definition of a public utility. Re Craw-Kan 
Teleph. Co-op. Asso., Inc. Case No. 13,- 
421, January 30, 1957. 


Condemnation of Land for Transmission Line Upheld 


6 dew was ample evidence, a Penn- 
sylvania superior court ruled, to sup- 
port the commission’s order approving the 
condemnation of land by an electric com- 
pany for an overhead transmission line. 
The company proposed to take a strip of 
land 150 feet wide with 50-foot trimming 
rights on each side. 

In an earlier appeal the court ruled on 
the question of necessity and selection of 
route for the proposed line. This question 
was not seriously challenged in this pro- 
ceeding. Contentions of opposing parties 
concerned whether the line should be 
placed underground instead of overhead 
and whether by underground construction 
the cost could be reduced. 

The court observed that these consider- 
ations had been weighed by the commis- 
sion, and since its determination was not 
arbitrary or unlawful the court would not 
interfere. 

It was contended that the 150-foot strip 
with trimming rights on each side was 





arbitrary and unconstitutional. The court 
rejected this contention since it was not 
disputed that the 150-foot right of way 
was necessary and whatever damages 
were ascertained must be paid to the prop- 
erty owners. 


Township Control and Tax Loss 


An intervening township claimed that 
the proposed line would violate its ordi- 
nance regulating the construction of such 
lines and that the taking of the strip would 
deprive the township of tax revenues. The 
court found no merit in the claim. 

The regulation of utilities, the render- 
ing of adequate and efficient service, and 
the making of necessary changes rest in 
the first instance with the commission, the 
court declared. This control, in the inter- 
est of service to the public, transcends the 
legitimate objectives of political subdivi- 
sions. 

The township could not regulate the 
construction of the transmission line. 
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And the mere fact that a political subdivi- 
sion is deprived of possible tax revenue, 
the court indicated, has never been con- 
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sidered controlling in eminent domain pro- 
ceedings. Morris et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Pub. Utility Commission, 128 A2d 105. 


Relationship of Return to Net Operating Income More 
Important Than Percentage 


a of 2.19 per cent was con- 
sidered adequate by the Mississippi 
commission to provide for the efficient 
operation of a small independent telephone 
company, pay expenses, fixed charges, pre- 
ferred and common stock dividends, and 
maintain a surplus. With an established 
rate base, said the commission, the rate 
of return is a function of the net operating 
income. Thus, if the net operating income 
is fair and reasonable, as a corollary, the 
rate of return is fair and reasonable, what- 
ever the percentage. 

The percentage of the return is mean- 
ingless when viewed by itself. It has to be 
subjected to well-recognized tests before 
its true significance can be determined. In 
this case, the rate of return appeared to 
be low because of the extremely low cost 
of capital to the company. It was operat- 
ing On approximately 97 per cent bor- 
rowed money and only 3 per cent capital 
stock. Interest on the long-term debt was 
only 2 per cent, but the amount of such 


debt to the REA was $420,000. 
Cost of Capital 


The commission allowed earnings of 5 
per cent on the 5 per cent preferred stock 
and about 10 per cent for dividends on 
the common stock and for surplus. The 
seemingly high percentage of 10 per cent, 
pointed out the commission, was allowed 
because the risks of operating a small in- 
dependent utility are much greater than 
for a large utility which might have ready 
sources of capital. 

The allowance for cost of equity capi- 
tal, said the commission, must be deter- 
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mined for each company upon the peculiar 
facts and circumstances affecting it. The 
10 per cent allowance for dividends on 
common stock in this case could not be 
taken or considered as a precedent in any 
other case. If the ratio of equity capital 
to debt capital in any particular case were 
greater, the rate of return would be in- 
creased correspondingly. 

The commission cited other jurisdic- 
tions which had granted a low rate of 
return to a small telephone company under 
similar circumstances. The California 
commission had recently approved rates 
which would give a return of 3.1 per cent 
to an independent telephone company. The 
Ohio commission had authorized an in- 
crease for the Arthur Mutual Telephone 
Company amounting to a return of 2.48 
per cent. The Minnesota commission had 
approved rates for an REA-financed 
telephone company which resulted in a 
rate of return of 2.78 per cent on the net 
investment. 


Rules for Return Allowance 


To illustrate the absurdity of any rule 
that would arbitrarily apply a predeter- 
mined rate of return to a rate base the 
commission supposed a rate of return of 
5 per cent in the present situation. When 
applied to the company’s rate base of 
$439,841 the result would be $21,992, or 
the amount of earnings the company 
would enjoy. This, despite the fact that 
stockholders had invested only $13,980 in 
the company, as represented by the total 
common and preferred stock outstanding. 

The determination of just and reason- 

















able rates is not an exact mathematical 
science, said the commission. It requires 
the exercise of a fair and enlightened 
judgment based on the facts and circum- 
stances at the time of the rate proceeding. 
That which might be adequate for one 
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utility might not be fair for another, de- 
pending on the differences in circum- 
stances. Each utility presents an individual 
problem. Mississippi Pub. Service Com- 
mission v. Home Teleph. Co., Inc. Docket 
No. U-38, January 23, 1957. 


Transit Fare Increased to Twenty Cents 


a considerable deficits for four 
of the last five years, along with oper- 
ating cost increases, a transit company 
obtained the Massachusetts commission’s 
approval of a rate increase. The company 
was authorized to increase the base fare 
from 15 cents to 20 cents as proposed. 

Total revenue passengers had steadily 
declined from nearly 23 million in 1946 
to only 579,000 in 1956. Besides this 
trend, the rate increase was calculated to 
produce an additional decline of about 10 
per cent. 


Taking into account the decline in pa- 
tronage, the increased fares would prob- 
ably result in an operating ratio of 96.5 
per cent. The commission noted that it 
had allowed operating ratios substantially 
lower than this figure in other proceed- 
ings, and it expressed doubt that 96.5 per 
cent was low enough to put this company 
on a sound basis, in view of its past his- 
tory and the volatile nature of its revenue 
figures. Re Dedham-Needham Transit 
Lines, Inc. DPU 12048, February 20, 
1937. 


Low Return Justified by High Rate 


[ applying to the Colorado commission 
for a water rate increase, a power com- 
pany stressed the fact that it was not ask- 
ing for the maximum rate of return allow- 
able, since it realized that even under the 
rates proposed the customer would have 
to pay considerably more for water than 
had been paid for the past thirty-six years. 
The company merely wanted to get out 
of the red and into the black. 

The commission allowed a rate, which, 
although lower than had been requested, 
would enable the company to accomplish 
its desires. Were the company to endeavor 
to obtain the maximum rate of return to 
which it might legally be entitled, said the 
commission, it could very well find itself 
in the position of pricing itself out of the 
market by having rates that were too high. 

The new rates and the rate of return 





could not be based on the original cost rate 
base which the company was in the proc- 
ess of preparing for its entire operation. 
The necessity of relating the return to the 
original cost rate base was minimized in 
this instance because of the low return in- 
volved. Estimates by the commission and 
its staff placed the return at 1.58 per cent. 


Tapping Fees Disallowed 


The company had proposed a tapping 
fee for the privilege of connecting new 
customers to the system, varying from 
$500 for a five-eighths-inch tap on the 
main, to $20,000 for a 4-inch tap. The 
company claimed such fees were necessary 
in order to help provide “back-up service,” 
consisting of additional main-line capac- 
ity, water storage reservoirs, water sup- 
ply source, purification and treatment fa- 
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cilities, pumping capacity, etc. The fact 
that the investment per customer by the 
company in the water system was quite 
high was advanced as the justification for 
the fees. By having customers pay for 
“back-up” facilities by the proposed tap- 
ping fees, investment per customer would 
be reduced materially. 


Customer Investment 


That the investment per customer was 
high must have been known to manage- 
ment when it elected to make the purchase, 
pointed out the commission. Future cus- 
tomers of the company should not be made 
to pay any more for a service connection 
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on that system than would have to be paid 
under the general rules of the commission 
on another system. 

Another way to reduce the investment 
per customer, said the commission, was to 
encourage people to locate in the area by 
the furnishing of adequate utility service 
without service connection fees of such an 
amount that might undermine future 
growth. The commission believed the com- 
pany was being treated fairly when it 
allowed a charge of one-half of costs for 
connection in lieu of the proposed tapping 
fees. Re Colorado Central Power Co. 
Docket No. 385, Decision No. 47027, De- 
cember 31, 1956. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance Denied in New York, 
Granted in Wisconsin 


a separate cases involving requests 
of two different railroads to discon- 
tinue certain passenger trains resulted in 
different conclusions by the New York 
and Wisconsin commissions. Both appli- 
cations had involved proposals to substi- 
tute other service. 


New York Commission 


The Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
had proposed eliminating three local trains 
and diverting all express, mail, and pas- 
senger traffic to the Laurentians, the rail- 
road’s crack northbound and southbound 
express trains. The New York commis- 
sion denied the request, pointing out that 
the railroad, having built up the prestige 
and reputation of the express trains over 
a period of more than three decades, now 
proposed to cast that accomplishment to 
the winds. 

The company’s plan, said the commis- 
sion, amounted to a downgrading of two 
fine trains at a time when the management 
should direct its efforts to enhancing the 
prestige and improving the service of 
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those trains. The economic upsurge of the 
territory had brought a large influx of 
people with social and business connec- 
tions in other parts of the state, and the 
convenience provided by the express oper- 
ation of the Laurentians was now needed 
more than ever. 

To make up time lost in local stops, the 
company had proposed speeding up the 
trains over a distance marked by frequent 
curves in the road where operations were 
subject to certain speed restrictions. To 
shorten the running time over that 
part of the railroad, said the commission, 
would certainly not add to the safety and 
comfort of passengers. 


Wisconsin Commission 


The Wisconsin commission, consider- 
ing a similar type request by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
approved the application with certain con- 
ditions. 

The rail patronage on the trains in 
question had declined approximately 30 
per cent. Losses on the operations in- 

















volved were substantial. System passenger 
operating ratio on a fully allocated cost 
basis had been 155.84 per cent for the 
calendar year 1955. The over-all rate of 
return on property investment for the rail- 


road was 2.07 for 1955. 
Operating Losses 


Balancing the carrier’s loss with the in- 
convenience and hardship to the public if 
the service was discontinued resulted in 
the commission’s favorable action. The 
railroad had proposed operating contract 
bus service between the discontinued 
points. Essentially, pointed out the com- 
mission, the application was for the sub- 
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stitution of motor transport over a por- 
tion of the route involved, a partial re- 
scheduling of the service, and, in fact, the 
establishment of additional service for a 
certain point. The inconvenience and hard- 
ship to the public had to be measured in 
terms of the difference in service rather 


than omissions or discontinuance. The 
proposed service, with the exception of 
one or two communities, would be equal 
to, or possibly superior to, the present 
service afforded as measured by the re- 
spective use at the various points. Re Del- 
aware & H.R. Corp. Case 17992, Janu- 
ary 28, 1957; Re Chicago, M. St. P. & 
P. R. Co. 2-U-3110, January 25, 1957. 


Transit Fare Increase Only Feasible 
Corrective Measure 


wr company, plagued by de- 
creasing revenues resulting from the 
loss of school contracts to a corporation 
not subject to regulation, appealed to the 
Massachusetts commission for increased 
fares. 

The application was granted, and 
would produce an operating ratio of 99.06 
per cent. 

It appeared that had the company been 
successful in obtaining the school con- 
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tracts, the present application would have 
been unlikely. The commission pointed 
out, however, that under existing statutes 
it was powerless to protect the regularly 
certificated carrier in situations of this na- 
ture even though the only other corrective 
measure feasible was an upward revision 
in the entire fare structure, working to the 
disadvantage of regular riders. Re Plym- 
outh & B. Street R. Co. DPU 11972, 
January 31, 1957 


Commission Refuses to Order Extension Outside 
Prescribed Service Area 


_ Utah commission denied a real 
estate subdivision owner’s application 
for an order requiring a water company 
to extend service. The evidence showed 
that the company would not have sufficient 
water to provide for present and future 
needs of customers within its area if it 
commenced supplying applicants outside 
its area. 

The subdivision owners had contended 





that the company was estopped from evad- 
ing service by virtue of a contract entered 
into with them. Although the commission 
concluded that the case need not be de- 
cided on the question of estoppel, it 
pointed out that any redress for damages 
concerning estoppel is a matter for a 
court of law. The commission had no 
jurisdiction to award damages. 

Although all contracts relative to serv- 
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ice were subject to commission approval 
or disapproval, it did not follow that, be- 
cause one of the parties to the agreement 
was estopped from evading its obligations, 
the commission must require performance. 
The commission is as free to ignore the 
terms of any such agreement with a pub- 
lic utility as it is to enforce or deny it. 
In other words, jurisdiction cannot arbi- 
trarily be forced upon the commission to 
enforce the terms of the contract even 


though at law the company might be 
estopped from evading performance. If 
such jurisdiction could be forced upon the 
commission, the execution of contract 
terms might be found to be against the 
public interest and indirectly undermine 
the very authority granted the commission 
in regulating public utility affairs. Mc- 
Mullin Construction Co. v. Union & J. 
Irrig. Co. Investigation Docket No. 69, 
January 16, 1957. 


Commission Will Ask Court to Compel Municipal Rate 
Increase Equal to Production Cost 


eins the Massachusetts commission 
recognized that it had no jurisdic- 
tion to compel a municipality operating an 
electric plant to increase its rates suff- 
ciently at least to equal production cost, 
it indicated that it would petition the state 
supreme court to compel the fixing of 
proper rates. This proceeding was brought 
by trustees under an indenture of trust, 
requesting an investigation of the rates. 
-- By express statute provision the com- 
mission had no jurisdiction over the 


“maintenance and operation” of the mu- 
nicipal plant. The commission interpreted 
this to include jurisdiction as to rates. But 
under a general statute it was provided 
that “No price . . . shall, without the 
written consent of the department, be fixed 
at less than the production cost . . .” The 
commission thought the municipal rates, 
shown by expense data to be below cost, 
were violative of this provision. Trustees 
of Naushon Trust et al. v. Town of Gos- 
nold, DPU 11737-A, February 5, 1957. 


Ordinance Prohibiting Low Flights Held Invalid on 
Federal Pre-emption Grounds 


a. federal system, a United States 
court of appeals ruled, has pre-empted 
the field of air commerce below 1,000 feet 
altitude as well as above. An ordinance of 
the village of Cedarhurst, New York, 
near Idlewild Airport, prohibiting flights 
over the village at altitudes under 1,000 
feet was held to be invalid. A lower court 
judgment granting an injunction against 
the ordinance was affirmed. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board was 
given power to prescribe “rules as to safe 
altitudes of flight.” The board’s regula- 
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tions, under certain weather and other 
conditions, allowed flights over Cedar- 
hurst at altitudes as low as 450 feet. The 
court thought the statute clearly empow- 
ered the board to make rules as to safe 
altitudes of flight at any elevation. 


Delegation of Authority 


The village contended that the board’s 
regulations permitting low flights were 
the product of an invalid delegation of 
legislative power by Congress. It was 
argued that the word “safe” was not a 
sufficiently definitive standard to permit 
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valid administrative action under the dele- 
gation. 

The court said it was not necessary that 
Congress prescribe a standard that could 
be applied with mathematical certainty. It 
is sufficient if an intelligible principle is set 
forth to guide administrative action. 


“Taking” of Private Property 


It was also contended that the low 
flights amounted to a taking of private 
property without compensation in viola- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment. Noting 
earlier judicial authority, the court ob- 
served that flights over private land are 
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not a “taking” unless they are so low and 
so frequent as to be a direct and immediate 
interference with the enjoyment of the 
land. , 
In the instant case, there was no regu- 
larity of low flights, and most flights over 
the village occurred at 1,000 feet or 
higher. Nor was there any evidence that 
the flights constituted a trespass or nui- 
sance to the residents. In these circum- 
stances, said the court, there was no “‘tak- 
ing” within the meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment. Allegheny Airlines, Inc. et 
al. v. Village of Cedarhurst et al. 238 F2d 
812. 


Telephone Company Wins Territorial Dispute 
With Co-operative 


O* appeal to the Pennsylvania superior 
court, a privately owned telephone 
company won affirmance of a commission 
order dismissing a complaint by a tele- 
phone co-operative charging territorial en- 
croachment. Under Pennsylvania law a 
co-operative is not a public utility subject 
to commission regulation. It cannot be 
compelled to serve anyone who is not a 
member. 


Territorial Agreement 


The company had charter rights to fur- 
nish telephone service in the disputed area. 
But several years ago the company and 
the co-operative agreed upon a division of 
territory which excluded the company 
from the area here in question. However, 
the evidence indicated that the co-opera- 
tive’s service in the area was unsatisfac- 
tory and that needed service was not pro- 
vided. 

Any agreement which restricts the ob- 
ligation of a utility to render service in 
its chartered territory, said the court, is 
tantamount to an abandonment of its 
franchise to that extent and to be effective 
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must be approved by the commission. The 
agreement involved in this case was not so 
approved and, therefore, could not validly 
impair the company’s duty to serve. Resi- 
dents in the area have a legal right to the 
service which the company is bound to 
render under its charter. 


Public Interest 


In view of testimony of subscribers in 
the disputed area as to the co-operative’s 
service, the court sustained the commis- 
sion’s determination that the public in- 
terest would be served by the extension of 
the company’s service into the area. 

The actual extension was accomplished 
from existing lines, though the company 
did not obtain prior approval by the com- 
mission. 

The court indicated that it was un- 
reasonable to contend that prior com- 
mission approval must be sought every 
time a new subscriber in authorized terri- 
tory is given service by extension of ex- 
isting lines. But even conceding that the 
company should have secured prior per- 
mission in this instance, the commission 
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would not have been warranted in sus- 
taining the complaint and requiring the 
company to discontinue such extended 
service, the court observed. Such action 
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would have denied the public a needed 
service. Wattsburg Teleph. Co-op. Asso. 
v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Commission, 
128 A2d 160. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Fire Hydrant Rate. For customers in- 
stalling fire hydrants at their own expense, 
the Missouri commission authorized an 
annual charge of $24 for fire hydrant serv- 
ice, computed by reducing the regular $48 
annual charge for company-installed hy- 
drants by 8 per cent (6 per cent rate of 
return plus 2 per cent depreciation rate) 
of the total cost of a fire hydrant installed. 
Re Raytown Water Co. Case No. 13,519, 
January 22, 1957. 


Propane Plant Authorized. The IIli- 
nois commission authorized a gas com- 
pany to construct and operate a propane- 
air gas production plant at Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, with a capacity of 250 Mcf per hour 
of equivalent 1,000 Btu natural gas, in 
order to enable the company to serve addi- 
tional customers, to control peak demands 
for purchased natural gas, and to provide 
emergency service in the event of a failure 
of its pipeline supply. Re Illinois Power 
Co. No. 43880, January 22, 1957. 


Attrition Factor in Return. The Cali- 
fornia commission, although considering 
a return of 6.5 per cent reasonable for a 
gas company engaged in the business of 
purchasing, compressing, transporting, 
storing, exchanging, and selling gas to 
two other companies, granted a return of 
6.9 per cent in view of attrition factors. 
Re Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co. De- 
cision No. 54465, Application No. 37553, 
January 29, 1957. 


Electric Company Financing. Potomac 
Electric Power Company, requiring sub- 
stantial new financing for construction, 
redemption of preferred stock, and pay- 
ment of short-term bank loans, was au- 
thorized by the District of Columbia com- 
mission to issue 5$ per cent debentures 
and 53 per cent preferred stock, with total 
proceeds of about $45 million and a re- 
sulting capitalization of 58.6 per cent 
debt, 35.5 per cent common stock equity, 
and 5.9 per cent preferred stock. Re Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co. Order No. 
4352, PUC No. 3583, Formal Case No. 
451, January 30, 1957. 


Stock Split for Unified Control. The 
Indiana commission, on a finding of pub- 
lic interest, authorized a closely held water 
company, whose common stock all car- 
ried voting rights, to effect a stock split 
so as to create a nonvoting class of com- 
mon in order that continued unified con- 
trol of the company may be assured in the 
event that some of the stock must later 
be sold to meet death taxes. Hoosier 
Water Co., Inc. No. 26997, January 4, 
1957. 


Extension Deposit. The Connecticut 
supreme court of errors held that a water 
company’s requirement that a deposit be 
posted in order to secure the extension of 
service was neither unreasonable nor ille- 
gal. New Haven Water Co. v. Mauro 
Construction Co. 128 A2d 531. 
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Control Switches 
for Many Uses: 
Circuit Breaker 
Control 
Motor Control 
General Control 


Manual-to-Auto- 
matic Selector 


- Ammeter Switches 
Voltmeter Switches 
Power Factor Meter 
Wattmeter 
Frequency Meter 
Regular Transfer 
Temperature Meter 
Synchroscope 


Need rugged Control Switches? 
See Delta-Star’s new line 


These new Type M-2 Delta-Star control switches designed for D.C. or A.C. service give 
you important new features that mean improved operating efficiency and economy. 









































1. Versatility—designed for many uses from motor controls to synchroscopes. 
Switches are rated 20 amps. continuous rating with 250 amp. three-second rating. 


2. Compactness—only 3% in. high by 34 in. wide; new design permits easy wiring, 
quick inspection. 


3. Rugged and long-lasting —heavy duty parts; high Delta-Star quality construction. 





4. High interrupting capacity— single break contacts rated 25 amps. at 250 volts 
a.c., double break rated 75 amps. 


Delta-Star now offers premium control switches at regular prices. Ask your nearby 
Delta-Star representative or write Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Chicago 12, Illinois. District offices in principal cities. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. are: Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Henry Disston, Laclede-Christy, 
Leschen Wire Rope, McLain Fire Brick, Quaker Rubber, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Vulcan Crucible Steel, W-S Fittings. 
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$50,000,000 






Commonwealth Edison Company 






First Mortgage 44% Bonds, Series S 


Dated March 1, 1957 ‘Due March 1, 1987 : 


Price 100% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States im 
which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. -_ 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Coffin & Burr Dick & Merle-Smith Equitable Securities Corporation 
tied & Weeks ‘Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
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1,507,304 Shares 
The Southern Company = 


Common Stock 


Par Value $S per Share 











Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights to subscribe at $20 per share for the 
above shares at the rate of one share for each thirteen shares of Common Stock held of record on March 13, 1957. 
Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 4, 1957. i 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both 
during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters only in States in which such 
underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Wertheim & Co. 
Allen & Company Hayden, Stone & Co. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Baker, Weeks & Co. E. F. Hutton & Company Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 
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1957 E 
577,883 Shares 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 
Common Stock 

; (No Par Value) 
; Holders of the Company's outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights to subscribe at $31 per share for 
H the above shares at the rate of one share for each eleven shares of Common Stock held of record on March 18, 1957. 
i Subscription Warrants will expire at 5:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 3, 1957. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both 
} during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in 

which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
The First Boston Corporation 
| Blyth & Co., Inc. Alex. Brown & Sons Harriman Ripley & Co. 
! Incorporated 
John C. Legg & Company Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane White, Weld & Co. 
This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUE March 20, 1957 
- - 
7+,175 Shares 
1€ 


Colorado Central Power Company 
ae Common Stock 


($5 Par Value) 


Holders of the Company's outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights to subscribe at $22.50 per share 
for the above shares at the rate of one share for each 3!4 shares of Common Stock held of record on March 4, 1957. 
y Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Mountain Standard Time, on April 2, 1957. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both 
during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters only in States in which such 
underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 





The First Boston Corporation 








uf 
Dean Witter & Co. Boettcher and Company 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co. Inc. 
This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. The offering ts made only by the Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUE March 20, 1957 
) 163,334 Shares 
| Savannah Electric and Power Company 
i 


| 
Common Stock 
i ($5 Par Value) 

Holders of the Company's outstanding Common Stock are being offered rights to subscribe at $18 per share for 
the above shares at the rate of one share for each six shares of Common Stock held of record on March 18, 1957. 
Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 1, 1957. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both 
during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters only in States in which such 
underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 







The First Boston Corporation Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Johnson, Lane, Space and Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
AC. Allpeenad Company Courts & Co. Francis I. duPont & Co. 
esas Semmitiee Corporation The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc. 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co. 
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CP&L Expanding 

As Usage Grows 
DIRECTORS of Carolina Power & 
Light Company voted recently to 
spend $24,000,000 in 1957 to supply 
steadily growing electric demands. 
[Expansion items include a new 
235,000-horsepower generating unit, 
plus new and improved transmission 
and distribution facilities. 

Louis V. Sutton, CP&L president 
and board chairman, cited company 
growth in reviewing, 1956 operations 
and in outlining 1957 plans. He said 
gross revenues totaled $63,000,000 
last year, a gain of eight per cent over 
1955. Mr. Sutton said residential 
users averaged 4,279 kilowatt hours, 
or 45 per cent above the national 
average of 2,980 kilowatt hours. 















































National Cash Register 
Announces New Computer for 
General Business Use 


A PROGRAM to produce a new 
type of electronic data processing 
system for general business use was 
announced recently by The National 
Cash Register Company . 

Designated as the NCR 304, the 
new system will provide automatic 
accounting, auditing, reporting and 
other business record-keeping func- 
tions in one -continuous high-speed 
operation. It is designed to reduce 
substantially the cost of keeping busi- 
ness records and to provide important 
operating advantages. In addition, it 
will supply management and super- 
visory personnel with more complete 
and timely information with which 
to make business decisions. 

NCR officials announced that the 
General Electric Company has been 
awarded a contract to develop and 
produce many key elements of this 
system. NCR will construct the sys- 
tem’s electro-mechanical parts and 
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Industrial Progress 


will market and service the new sys- 
tem through its 500 sales and service 
outlets across the United States. The 
Computer Department of General 
Electric, located in Phoenix, Arizona, 
will be responsible for the produc- 
tion-engineering and production of 
the electronic computing elements of 
the equipment. 

Consisting of a central electronic 
computer, magnetic - tape memory 
units, media converters and various 
high-speed input and output equip- 
ment, the NCR 304 is transitorized 


throughout. Transitors afford im- 
dD 
portant advantages over vacuum 


tubes through small size, low power 
requirements, sharp reduction in cool- 
ing problems and greater reliability 
of performance. The computer em- 
ploys a magnetic core memory and 
unique circuit designs to provide un- 
usual flexibility in meeting business 
needs. 

A prototype of the NCR 304 sys- 
tem is currently under construction 
and will be completed this year. The 
first production model is scheduled 
for delivery in approximately two 
years. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities to 
Spend $12,000,000 on 
Construction in 1957 


MONTANA-DAKOTA Utilities 
Company has a construction budget 
for 1957 totaling $12,000,000. This 
sum includes expenditures during the 
year of $6,100,000 on the new gen- 
erating plant at Sidney, Montana. 
The company expended $8,364,447 
for additions to its utility system dur- 
ing 1956, including work in progress 
at year end. Of this sum, $4,726,265 
went for improvements to gas trans- 
mission and distribution facilities and 
$3,244,172 for additions to the elec- 
tric system. Major electric construc- 








tion projects included 55 miles of ¢ 4 





kilovolt transmission line from [Bef 


lah to Dickinson, N. D., and 43 mil 
of 57 kv transmission line from \W@e & 


liston to Tioga, N. D. 


New York Telephone Gained 


370,000 Telephones in 1956 


THE New York Telephone Co 
pany in 1956 gained nearly 370,0( 
telephones to pass 7 million tel 
phones in service, Keith S. McHug 
president, said in the company’s a 
nual report released recently. 

During 1956, Mr. McHugh r 
ported, construction outstripped pr¢ 
vious marks with expenditures tota 
ing $280 million—$60 million mof 
than in 1955, Plans for the next fiv 
years call for around $300 million 1 
construction, or about $1.2. milli 
per working day, to meet anticipate 
demands for service. 


Jersey Central Power & Lt. 

Has $24,199,500 Program 
EXPENDITURES of $24,199.35 
are planned by the Jersey Centr 
Power & Light Company for expat 
sion projects throughout its servic 
territory in 1957. 

Charles E. Kohlhepp, president 
JCP&L and New Jersey Power 
Light Company, in announcing th 
record budget stated that in the pas 
10-year period the company has ex 
pended $107 million for expansio 
and is expecting to spend for th 
same purpose approximately $25 mil 
lion each year for the next thre 
years. 

The budget for 1957 shows $8,222, 
000 earmarked for new power gen 
eration. A new power addition nov 
under construction at the electri 
company’s Sayreville station is ex 
pected to be completed in 1958 at 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Lord Kelvin: 


First, the pure theory—applied without 
delay to practical inventions: this was the 
tenor of Lord Kelvin’s outstanding work. 

Following his ‘Law of Squares’”’ in 
1853 he perfected the curb transmitter, 
which overcame the retardation of signals 
in long-distance cables. 

From Lord Kelvin’s theory plus prac- 
tice, more than a century ago, stem 
today’s advances in communications. 


The value and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its maker. 





For over a century, Kerite theory and 
practice has proved that Kerite is the 
most lasting cable known. More than 
three generations of Kerite craftsmen 
have given of their inherited skill to 
assure the long life and service of Kerite 
Cable. The Kerite Cable Company takes 
pride in the fact that their product is 
chosen by buyers of integrity to safe- 
guard installations around the world. 


KERITE CABLE 


THE KERITE COMPANY-—-30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 
3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31.St. James Ave., Boston; 


4101 San Jacinto, Houston 4, Texas; 1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio; 
29 West Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 



















total cost of approximately $25 
million. 

This power addition will be the 
fourth completed by JCP&L in the 
last decade and will raise the utility’s 
system generating capacity to 514,000 
kilowatts, or nearly four times its 
1945 capacity. 

More than $3,500,000 of the total 
amount to be spent for new construc- 
tion in 1957 will be for new trans- 
mission facilities “to stay ahead of 
the increasing electric needs of the 
area it serves.” 

Mr. Kohlhepp said that the com- 
pany is engaged in the erection of 
new substations throughout its terri- 
tory. For 1957, over $4,000,000 is 
scheduled for these projects. 

New and expanded distribution 
facilities will require $6,834,500. 

For miscellaneous expenditures in- 
cluding right-of-way acquisitions, 
street light installations and other re- 
lated projects, the company has in- 
cluded $1,319,050. 

Some of the projects provided for 
in the 1957 budget have already been 
started and several will require two 
or more years to complete. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


New Cable Puller to Salvage 
Underground Cables 
NEW cable pulling rigging is an- 
nounced by T. J. Cope, Inc. of Col- 
legeville, Pennsylvania, for salvaging 

underground cables. 

The heavy duty puller that will 
handle 24 in. and 3 in. cables applies 
a strong, positive grip that can readily 
be released by slackening the winch 
line. In this fashion the cable is 
readily withdrawn from the conduit. 

Cope makes a complete line of 
equipment for installing underground 
cable. The company is also known 
for its system of expanded metal 
trough widely used by utilities and 
industry as an open type system for 
supporting and protecting cables. 


Motorola Announces New "Quik- 
Call" Selective Signaling 
Package 
A SINGLE-UNIT console providing 
complete selective calling facilities 
for land-mobile two-way radio base 
station installations has been an- 
nounced by Motorola, Inc., Com- 
munications & Industrial Electronics 


Division. 

Recently added to the Motorg 
“Quik-Call” selective signaling |i 
the new console combines all to 
signaling elements, including to 
generator, timer, power supply a 
code selector, in a single compa @ 
package. Greatly simplified wit! Z 
spect to installation, adjustment agit 
operation, the console can be quickie’ 
and easily added to any existing twa 
way radio system, regardless of inali® 
or model. Overall dimensions ar: afy 
proximately 13 in. x 10 in. x 7 j 
weight is 24 lbs. complete. 

With the addition of selective calf ~~ 
ing facilities, a mobile receiver inf & 

















































two-way radio system responds onff: & 
to calls specifically directed to it, aff 
is silenced to all other traffic on tlf*ys 


* 
also be used to remotely operafe }elff> 32 


lights, sirens or other devices. Uniff® % 
equipped with decoder elements af. 
individually selected by transmitti a. 
a code consisting of two dual audigy a 
tones. Simultaneous selection of sefft® ‘s 
eral units is achieved with a single oY 
two-tone code. 


(Continued on page 26) 


channel. “Quik-Call’’ signaling cq <3 
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American Appraisals meet 
the requirements of Trust Indentures 


An American Appraisal provides all needed facts 
when the trustee must furnish an authoritative 
certificate of value, or verify the existence and 
condition of all assets. 


The 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Com pany 
Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


















New Line Construction Body for single or dual wheel chassis from % to 2 tons. 
Length from 8’ to 14’ (CA’s from 48” to 120"). Sliding roof for derrick; 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many plus features at no extr2 cost. 


@14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. ® Concealed metal Winch Box. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access to tools and 
up—19 ga. doors). equipment used most frequently. 

@ 4%” Diamond Floor Plate. ® Vertical Compartments for climb- 2 

@5” Structural Channel Under- ers, lines and linemen’s tools. . 
structure. ® Large, inside ventilated, Rubber 

@ Electric Welded throughout. Goods Compartment. 

®@ Telescoping Roof with weather ® Two piece Front Window in crew 
tight, easy sliding action. compartment. 

@ One piece Smooth Welded Draw- @ Bit and Chisel Drawer; Trough ‘or 
ers and Compartments. Drills, Tamps, Rods, etc. 

® Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors @ Fendix Undercoating at no extra 
with recessed, spring loaded _ charge. 
latches at no extra charge. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¢ Distributors in Principal Cities 


10 a / 2 
HALL MORYSVILLE 
DERRICKS IS Works INE. 
813 SOUTH READING AVE., y 1@) 44, 08O)A4N pd th , 
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Motorg 


ing jin 

all to; § 5 He fy : 4 

n j . ox’ 

oy oi a aan 6 Compact rugged Cleveland’ 
ply ale le ated ry gg eveland’s 
COn ipa og . ; t . . 

wit! qm EL, . 

cn al lt Coe me smooth crawler mounting 
> qu chi tsi. j *, Z i = , a sa a 

me th oN | My | 3 =real public relations asset 
of ini Sta j Seng 

oe " ah. a : s 7 a a 
ar ae a : : in 70,000’ tough digging 
X/1 ; ee 

‘ive calf? be 

wa nk so i Ie The light weight, hi-tensile alloy steel construction 
yi a : ee eo : Se and smooth crawler mounting of this Cleveland 92 
_* ‘dl tl ee Sie “Baby Digger” enabled Rich & Co., Bradford, Pa. to 
ing 4 . ae pee. ik scene fos a cut 70,000 feet of trench in stony tough digging 
fe cl eats Gea PR eee HI without causing damage to the sidewalks and fine 
. 2 oe ~ pA old lawns in and around Groton, N. Y. The compact 
satel Me went ee A ea ~ ene } design and quick-and-easy maneuverability of the 92 
i udiiie Sst Wey a Ray SORE.” were other big helps in digging these 4-inch pipe 


of se . * : : gas mains and laterals for New York State Electric 
and Gas Co., Ithaca, N. Y. The rugged 92 weighs 
only 10,000 pounds, is only 412 feet wide over its 
crawlers, yet digs 10 to 20 inch trench widths and 
down to full 5 feet deep—in all soils. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 





Ee, Everywhere 20100 St. Clair Avenue * Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued) 


An auxiliary selector box has also $59,000,000 Program Planned by gas and electric service througho 


been added to the line which provides 
one-touch transmission of the four- 
tone code. Connected in parallel with 
the console, each additional selector 
box permits a maximum of 32 codes 
to be pre-selected and each transmit- 
ted with a single push-button opera- 
tion. The advantages of this latter 
feature are of special interest to two- 
way radio-equipped fleet dispatchers 
and others having continuing selec- 
tion needs. Additional selector boxes 
(up to ten) can provide as many as 
320 pre-selected codes. 


Northern Indiana Public Service 


NORTHERN Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company will spend $59,000,000 
in 1957 and 58 for expansion and 
modernization of facilities, Dean H. 
Mitchell, NIPSCO president, re- 
vealed recently in the company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders. 

Mr. Mitchell said the huge multi- 
million dollar construction program-—— 
Lased on careful planning and long 
range forecasts—is designed to keep 
ahead of the increasing demand for 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to Sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


154,834 Shares 


Lone Star Gas Company 
4.84% Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—$1600 Par Value) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being 
offered the right to subscribe at $100 per share for the above shares at 
the rate of one share of Preferred Stock for each forty shares of Common 
Stock held of record on March 5, 1957. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on March 25, 1957. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the 
subscription period, may offer shares of Preferred Stock as set forth 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
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Rotan, Mosle & Co. 


Henry, Seay & Black 




















northern Indiana and is tangible e 
dence of the company’s confidence 
the continuing growth and prosper 
of the territory it serves. 

The largest single project 
NIPSCO’s construction program 
the tripling of the capacity of t 
new Dean H. Mitchell genersti 
station on the lake front in Ga 
Two 130,000 kilowatt  generati 
units will be added, similar to t 
one that went on the line Deceib 
6, 1956. By 1959 the station’s of 
net generating capacity will 
390,000 kilowatts. 

Other projects include a_ né 
138,000 volt substation at the Mitch 
plant, new transmission lines and d 
tribution substations in the Warss 
and North Judson areas, incress 
transformer capacity at Plymout 
East Winamac and Monticello, ¢ 
extension of the company’s micr 
wave network to the Mitchell s 
tion and to the Maple substation 
LaPorte, additional Propane storag 
and mixing equipment at East C 
cago, South Bend and Fort Wayn 
and a new 12-inch gas main in t 
Elkhart district. 

The company’s new five-floor ge 
eral office building annex in Ha 
mond and local operating hea¢ 
quarters at Goshen and Loganspo 
will also be completed early this yea 


G-E to Supply Switchgear fo 
PG&E's Underground Plant 
GENERAL Electric’s High Voltag 
Switchgear Department will suppl 
buswork and switchgear for the fir 
major underground power plant ‘i 


the United States—Pacific Gas 
Electric Company’s 150,000-kilovo 


ampere Haas power plant on the 


Kings river in central California. 
The Haas Powerhouse will be | 
cated in rock chamber 500 feet ve 


tically below the surface, and 2,009 
feet into the mountain from the river 


It will require a vertical run of bus 


an aluminum bar which carries at 
extremely high current of electricity 


—running through 462 feet of roc 

from generators underground tq 

transformers at the surface. 
Forced-air cooling will be provi: ed 


with the vertical bus duct, eliminating 
the installation of heat barriers ev:r¥ 


50 feet, and solving the problem 
temperature gradient on the long r:se 
Forced-air cooling will also redi1cé 
the size of the bus duct, an importan 
(Continued on page 28) 
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"NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO 


EFFICIENCY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE a | 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS rT eeeeeenees) | 
CLARK HILL POWER PLANT 
TEST BY GIBSON METHOD 
UNIT No. 5 MAY 2,1954 
TURBINE EFFICIENCY 


a nO 


Maximum efficiency of 94.1% 


Reflects advanced practices at Newport News 


THE GRAPH shows performance of a 55,000 horse- 
power turbine, one of seven such units built by New- 
port News for the Clark Hill Power Plant (see photo). 

Shape of the curve is typical... not exceptional... 
for Newport News turbine performance. Regular, 
uniform, showing no-cut-off at full load, it indicates 
consistent delivery and stable operation. 

And especially, experience in design and model 
testing. 

At Newport News, turbine runners are continually 
being designed and redesigned for improvements in 


Engineers .. . Desirable positions available at Newport 
News for Designers and Engineers in many categories. 
Address inquiries to Employment Manager. 


performance. And often upon receiving a contract for 
turbines, a model setting is built and complete tests 
made. So far, Newport News has filled turbine con- 
tracts with an aggregate rated output in excess of 
7,000,000 horsepower. 

Penstocks, spiral casings, valves, pumps, rack rakes 
and other essentials are also designed and built by 
Newport News. Our illustrated booklet, “WATER 
POWER EQUIPMENT,” will be sent to you upon 
request. 


Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Newport News, Virginia 
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factor since space in the vertical 
shaft will be at a premium. 

In some cases in Europe protec- 
tion from bombing, avalanches, or 
snowslides has been the reason for 
location of underground power plants. 
In the case of the Haas plant, how- 
ever, the location involves economics. 
It will reduce the penstock cost and 
produce more power than a surface 
unit under the conditions existing at 
the site. Transformers will be lo- 
cated at the top of the gorge because 
it would be impractical to place them 
underground, and unsafe to run 
transmission lines up through a shaft. 

Aluminum, isolated-phase bus duct 
and switchgear will also be furnished 
by G.E. for three other new PG&E 
pewer stations. All four stations are 
scheduled for completion in 1958. 

The other three are the 108,000- 
kva Balch powerhouse, also on the 
Kings river, and the 122,000-kva 
Caribou No. 2 and the 40,000-kva 
Butt Valley powerhouses on the 
Feather river in northern California. 


Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt. Has 
$193,000,000 Five-year Program 


CHAS. E. OAKES, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company president, 
recently announced that the utility will 
spend nearly $24,000,000 this year for 
the construction of new and the ex- 
pansion of existing electric facilities. 
For the five-year period, 1957-1961, 
according to Mr. Oakes, construction 
expenditures will reach an estimated 
$193,000,000. 

At the same time, Mr. Oakes made 
public the company’s plans for a 
power plant of 330,000 kilowatts of 
capability to be ready in late 1960. The 
new coal-fired unit, which will be 
twice as large as the largest present 
unit on the PP&L system, will be lo- 
cated on Brunners island, 15 miles be- 
low Harrisburg on the west bank of 
the Susquehanna river. The 766-acre 
site for this new power unit was pur- 
chased early last year and has a future 
potential of installation there of 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts of capacity. 

In reviewing the larger construc- 
tion projects scheduled for the cur- 
rent year, Mr. Oakes pointed out the 
extension of a 220,000-volt transmis- 
sion line to the South Akron substa- 
tion and construction there of a 150,- 
000-kva substation addition. Another 
is the start of work on the steel tube 
replacement of the remaining half of 
the 34-mile-long, 14-foot wood stave 
flow line from the company’s Lake 
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Wallenpaupack to its hydroelectric 
plant scheduled for completion in 
1958. 

Anticipated expenditures for 1957 
will be almost entirely for transmis- 
sion, distribution and general facilities 
with the budget items for generating 
including only completion of work at 
Martins creek and engineering for the 
new unit. 

Actual construction on the new 
plant will not begin until 1958. It will 
be of the semi-outdoor type and will, 
in that respect, be similar in design to 
the Martins creek station. The new 
unit will be of the latest high pres- 
sure type operating at 2400 pounds 
per square inch, which is nearly double 
the pressure of the largest units now 
in service for PP&L. It will require 
more than one-half million tons of 
coal per year. The project also calls 
for a large switching station immedi- 
ately adjacent to the plant which will 
serve as the tie-in point to the com- 
pany’s 220,000-volt main transmission 
network. 

The $193,000,000 expenditure for 
the five years ahead represents, said 
Mr. Oakes, a substantial stake in the 
future of the service area in which 
the company has already spent some 
$373,000,000 over the postwar period. 
These projected construction expendi- 
tures are based on completion of the 
new plant at Brunners island in 1960 
and continuation of research and de- 
velopment in connection with the com- 
pany’s atomic plant project as well as 
substantial expansion of the trans- 
mission and distribution systems. 


West Penn Power Has 
$35,000,000 Program 


A record one-year construction and 
expansion program of over thirty-five 
million dollars is planned this year 
for West Penn Power Company. 

Record increases in residential and 
commercial consumption in 1956, and 
the substantially increasing industrial, 
street lighting, and farm usage are 
reasons for planning the highest 
single-year expenditure for facilities 
in the company’s history. 

The year’s program provides for 
work on additional generating facili- 
ties, increased capacity for lines and 
substations in some areas and new 
facilities in others, and other service 
improvements that affect just about 
every point in the company’s service 
area in western and north central 
Pennsylvania. 

The projected 1957 expenditure 
comes on top of $171 million spent 


the past 10 years on expansion 
West Penn. 

Additions to generating capaci 
are under construction at the ne 
Armstrong power station, north 
Kittanning. One 165,000 kw unit 
scheduled to go “on the line’ 
1958. A second about the same si 
will follow. 


R. M. Casper Named Gener 
Manager New A-C Nuclear 


Power Division 


FORMATION of a Nuclear Pow 
Division to continue, on a broad 
basis, the development of skills a 
equipment for the wider use of ato 
energy was announced recently 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
pany. Previously, the company’s a 
tivities in this field were conduct 
by its Nuclear Power Department. 
R. M. Casper has been named ge 


eral manager of the new operating Gis 


vision which, along with the Gene 
Products, Industrial equipment a 
Power Equipment Divisions, is und 
J. L. Singleton, vice president, Ind 
tries Group. 

“Formation of the division recog 
nizes the position of Allis-Chalme 
in the atomic energy field and the e 
tensive role to be played by the conf 
pany in this field in the future,” M 
Casper said. “The nuclear power a 
tivities cut across Allis-Chalmer’s e 
tablished product lines and the ne 
division will make use of the exte 
sive know-how and talents presen 
available in the company. 

“Tt will make the most effective us 
of Allis-Chalmers’ research develog 
ment and facilities in fields that amie 
important in the nuclear power pi 
ture, such as metallurgy, chemistr 
heat transfer, materials testing, 1 
strumentation, and high energy radia 
tion.” 

The present nuclear power depar 
ment has been made a part of the ne 
division. 

Allis-Chalmers recently announce 
an advanced type of nuclear reactor 
a controlled recirculation boiling r4 
actor. A group of midwest utili‘i¢ 
have announced they are planning 
60,000 kilowatt atomic power p!1 
and are negotiating with A!lis§ 
Chalmers to be the prime contrac to 
on the project. 

Allis-Chalmers built all the powe 
generating equipment for the atom! 
power plant now producing 5,000 k:lo 
watts of electricity at Argonne Na 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Dodge 1700 Dodge P300 Dodge 600 
Tandem Forward-Control with Van Body 


Dodge 500 Dodge 400 
Stake with Beverage Body 


most POWER OF THE 
LOW-PRICED 3 


Special bodies fit readily 
on any Dodge chassis 


Dodge 1900 
Tandem 





Dodge C.O.E. 700 Dodge 800 
Tractor Tractor 


In every weight class 

Dodge Power Giants give you an extra bonus of power. 

From 204-hp. pick-ups to 232-hp. tandems, Dodge V-8's outpower the “other two” 
by as much as 31%. This extra power reduces engine strain, saves wear. What's 
more, Dodge engines, both V-8's and 6's deliver full power on regular gas. 

Dodge hauls more payload, too . . . up to one-third more. And Dodge offers 
major advantages in driving ease, cab comfort and prestige-building good looks. 
See for yourself. Your Dodge dealer has a Power Giant to meet every trucking need. 








P 
DODGE TRUCKS wim me ronwano woox 









tional Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. The 
company will build a specially de- 
signed 150,000-kilowatt steam’ tur- 
bine-generator unit for the Enrico 
Fermi Atomic Power Plant near De- 
troit, Mich. Allis-Chalmers is a mem- 
ber of the two groups which are de- 
signing and building the Fermi plant. 


Utah Power & Light Plans 
$46,000,000 Program 


AN expenditure of $46,000,000 is 
scheduled by Utah Power & Light 
Company in the three-year period 
1957-59, according to E. M. Naugh- 
ton, president. Largest yearly ex- 
penditure will be $21,800,000 in 1957, 
followed by about $12,000,000 over 
the next two years. 


Stanford Research Speeds X-Ray 
Analysis of Atoms 


SURPRISING though it may be to 
some, utility and natural gas trans- 
mission companies employ metal- 
lurgists and other technically skilled 
individuals, either on regular contract 
or a consulting basis. These scientists 
are working on one of the most 
dramatic frontiers of the modern 
world, Nothing has dramatized their 
province more than General Electric 
Company's creation of synthetic in- 
dustrial diamonds a few years ago. 
Recently outdoing themselves, came 
GE’s development of “Borazon” a 
crystalline boron nitride which has 
the same strength but greater heat re- 
sistance than the long-unsurpassed 
diamond. 

Now, metallurgists know that iron, 
crystallized in the total absence of 
atoms from other elements, has many 
imes the strength of steel. This is one 
of the “stranger than fiction” facts 
rising from closer study of the lattice- 
ike atomic structure of crystals, metal 
nd non-metallic. How to speed up the 
study process is, of course, most useful 
cnowledge. This is described in the 
ollowing excerpt from the March 
ssue of “Research for Industry,” a 
1ews bulletin of Stanford Research 
nstitute, Menlo Park, Cal. 

“The time required for the x-ray 
inalysis of crystalline structures can 
»e reduced from months: to hours 
hrough a new computer developed at 
stanford Research Institute for use 
n the Institute laboratories. Con- 
eived by Dr. Dan McLachlan, Jr., in 
onnection with Institute-sponsored 
basic research, the computer is only 
fraction as complex, bulky, or costly 
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to make compared with others cur- 
rently employed for similar purpose. 

“The fundamental problem in 
crystal structure analysis is to de- 
termine the positions of the atoms in 
the crystal in relation to one another. 
The first step in obtaining this in- 
formation is to direct an x-ray beam 
on a sample of the crystalline ma- 
terial being analyzed. The x-rays, 
scattered by the electrons of the atoms 
of the material, strike a photographic 
film. As the atoms in crystals are 
orderly in their arrangement, the re- 
sulting exposure, or ‘spectrograph,’ 
shows an array of spots which are 
orderly in both position and intensity. 

“These spot positions and intensi- 
ties do not directly lead to a true pat- 
tern of the actual placement and con- 
centration of the atoms in the crystal. 
Such a final pattern has hitherto been 
obtainable only by human computa- 
tion, requiring a large investment of 
time, or by large electronic digital 
computeers expensive to purchase or 
not readily available for such purpose. 
. “Through use of the new computer, 
however, an exact pattern can be ob- 
tained much more rapidly and at much 
less expense. Coordinate numbers rep- 
resenting the relative spot locations 
and the intensity of each spot, ob- 
tained from the original x-ray spec- 
trograph, are fed into the computer. 
These two numbers govern the rela- 
tive rotation of two transparent film 
discs marked with parallel lines. By 
means of a controllable lamp, an ex- 
posure is made through the two discs 
onto an unexposed photographic film 
for a time proportional to the meas- 
ured intensity of the given spot. 

“Adjustment of the two discs and 
the exposure time thus provides for 
combining the three variables—two 
spot position measurements and one 
intensity measurement. When an ex- 
posure is thus made for each and 
every spot on the spectrograph film, 
the resulting picture reveals the cor- 
rect structural pattern of the speci- 
men crystal.” 


Heavy Water Reactors For Low 
Cost Power? 


RECENT studies of designs for large 
atomic power stations suggested the 
possibility that the heavy water 
moderated reactor might within ten 
years show a cost advantage over the 
gas-cooled, graphite moderated re- 
actor and maintain this lead for many 
years, Dr. W. B. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent, Research and Development, 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limitd 
told a meeting in Philadelphia, Pa, 
mid-March. 

Speaking to the Fifth Confere 
on Atomic Energy in Indusiry s; 
sored by the National Industrial ¢ 
ference Board, Dr. Lewis pointed o 
that in Canada, where relatively lor 
amounts of inexpensive hydro- ld 3 
tric power were available, nu ¢ : 
power stations would provide f r 
large fraction of the rapidly grov i 
demand for electrical power onl: 
the cost of nuclear power coul 
brought to less than six mills per | il 
watt hour. Whereas Chalk R vy 
scientists and engineers had not | e¢ 
able to see six years ago how this :o 
target could be met, it now se:n 
“just possible.” 


























































“Our experience was unique 
least in the Western world,” D 
Lewis reminded his audience in ré 
counting the advances made at Cha 
River towards obtaining a_ larg 
amount of energy from uranium: ‘ni 
one else has been operating a hi 
power, natural uranium, heavy wate 
moderated reactor.” Chalk River lia 
not kept the information to itself, bt 
to others it was second-hand inform 
tion and so they could be excused {« 
having missed the great significanc 
of the advances. “To this day,” h 
added, “many fail to understand wh 
this energy yield at low cost appear 
so easy to obtain from a heavy wate 
reactor but so difficult from others.’ 

Great advances towards the Cana 
dian target had been made in the re 
duction of the cost of fuelling re 
actors. Experiments had shown tha 
uranium oxide, rather than the natura 
uranium metal which had been useq 
in the Chalk River reactors, would bq 
the best fuel. “Today we would no 
propose to use uranium metal wit 
heavy water coolant,” he said. Ura 
nium oxide was more resistant to cor 
rosion than the metal, thus making 
possible more satisfactory fuel ele 
ments. 

Dr. Lewis described a new metho 
of fuelling reactors to obtain t@ 
maximum amount of energy. The pro 
posed type of power reactor wotl 
have channels running horizonta ly 
through the tank of heavy wat r. 
Short pieces of fuel would be '1- 
serted from opposite ends of adjace at 
channels. When a new piece of fi el 
was inserted at one end of a chann:1, 
a spent piece of fuel would be push°d 
out the opposite end. By this mea 1s 
each fuel slug would attain the saz.ie 
high “burn up.” 
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La 
Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Powe 


Why fine new power Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was designed 


by Duquesne Light Company’s Engineering 
and Construction Department. The Dravo 


plants everywhere Corporation was General Contractor. 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value .. . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 











Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were used 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Steam 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 


Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Catalog. 
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Robertson 


NAME 


QO-Panels 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
PUFI 
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Portrait by Fabian Bachr 


“22,914 Anaconda Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


“In October, 1955, only 34% (11,140) of the nearly 
33,000 Anaconda or ganization employees in this coun- 
try were buying U. S. Savings Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savi ings Plan. 

“Late in 1955, we conducted a simple person-to- 
person canvass which put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. There was no 
pressure, no special promotion — just the Application 
Blank. Our employees did the rest. 


“Recently, our records showed that 22,514 of our men 
and women—69%—are now Payroll Savers. Every new 
employee is given a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
and an opportunity to join with his fellow workers 


in building personal security through systematic thrif 
“We believe The Payroll Savings Plan—with an : 
rollment of 8,000,000 emplovees of more than 40.00 
companies — is a significant contribution to the Gove: 
ment’s effort to check inflation and maintain a soun 
dollar. CLYDE E. WEED, Presider 
The Anaconda Compun 
Why not take a personal interest in your Payroll Sav 
ings Plan? Your State Director will be glad to show vo 
how to install the Payroll Savings Plen or revitalize af} 
existing plan. Phone, wire or write, today, to Savii 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washi) 
ton, D) C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Help yourself, Mr. Executive, 





... to the perfect place to grow 


In America’s rich Industrial Heartland—Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, New York, Virginia and Maryland— 
there’s natural gas in abundance to help you produce better—for 
less. It’s a precision tool, an economical fuel, and one of nature’s 
most versatile raw materials. 


Add these other advantages . . . Markets, Materials, Labor, 
Transportation, Reasonable Taxes . . . and you will see why it’s 
The Perfect Place To Grow. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


120 EAST 41ST STREET* NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


* CHARLESTON GROUP COMPANIES 
1700 MacCORKLE AVE., CHARLESTON, W. VA; 
UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 


* COLUMBUS GROUP COMPANIES 

99 NORTH FRONT STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY 

Natural Gas Companiy of West Virginia 

* PITTSBURGH GROUP COMPANIES 

800 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY, 
Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 

The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 

Home Gas Company 












PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 



























BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 


Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 
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% Augmentation ‘ 
* 100% Town Supply i 
{ 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 








IDRA KE & TOW NSEN BD, 1] WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Jor, Bacon & Davis 


VALUATION Fn in CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS Gitieers RATE CASES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 














GIBBS & HILL, inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 




















ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


607 WASHINGTON ST. 
FOUNDED 1906 READING, PA. 


e WASHINGTON @ PHILADELPHIA @© NEW YORK 








GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 








GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 


Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 

COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 

DETERMINATION 
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t 
mom GIN EER S ° CONSTRUCT ORS 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION ¢e MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA 








William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND are 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR MUNICIPAL 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 














CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Design and Construction Management 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants—Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON. MASS. ess CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 





Organization ¢ Corporate Practices * Accounting * Budgeting * Financing * Taxes * Stock Transfer « A isal: Val ° E i 
Analysis « Cost of Money Studies * Depreciation Studies * Engineering * System Planning © Industrial Engineering New Business © Rates © Pricing 
Sales and Marketing « Safety « Insurance ¢ Pensions « Employee Welfare * Public Relations « Advertising * Personnel ¢ Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND ——: SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING \ 7 INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET . CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SANDERSON & PORTER ENGINEERS 
. DESIGN * CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


assed acc Nalin 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 














STONE « WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design « Construction e Reports e Appraisals 
Examinations e Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH HOUSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TORONTO 














The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Re ports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 


for Public Utili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Cunmeeiinn ‘con Tends 


Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








Abrams’Aerial Survey 
"Loponation 






Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 






PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic ¢ Architectural 
%, 


v 
Feusuco® FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 























EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


g10 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


























LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 












Thoroughly Specialized 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 


PROCUREMENT 


* From Title Search . 
.To nase Claims 


COATES FIELD SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 1581 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 

















ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


GS foo. eo Ga om. a ee) 
GAS AND SERVICE CO. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





















A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
Power STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. Michigan Ave., Pp. TL 
Los Angeles Tampa 















GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 
























SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems — Industrial Plants 
Studies — Reports 


St. Louis a San Francisco ¢ Washington 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 





Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 






122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 


Engineers and Consultants 





Design and Supervision of Construction 





Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 





Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 


















Representation in this Professional 


Directory may be obtained at very 
reasonable rates. Kindly address 


inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


100,000 Kw Capacity 
Under Construction Near Monroe, Michigan 
by 
POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
and 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
Architect-Engineer for the Reactor Plant 




















COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Tex. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 
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F. W. McChesney, a G-E co-ordinator of Industrial Productivity Forums 
since their inception, presents well-known talk on future productivity 


requirements, underscoring role of industrial electrification. Dots on 
map indicate sites of 100 Forums held since programs began in 1949, 


Co-sponsored by Public Service Electric & Gas and General Electric .. . 


100th productivity forum marks seven-year 
advance in speeding industrial electrification 


The January 17 Industrial Produc- 
tivity Forum in Newark, N_ J. was the 
100th of its kind. It marks more than 
seven years of progress in stimulating 
industrial electrification through pro- 
grams brought to 84 cities by 67 indi- 
vidual electric utility companies. 

Over twenty thousand industrial 
managers, realizing higher produc- 
tivity is vital as competition increases, 
have attended the day-long meetings. 
Their comments on these More Power 
to America Forums have been highly 
encouraging, and most co-sponsoring 
utilities plan repeat showings. The 
success of the forums reflects industry’s 
determination to achieve the predicted 
high productivity of the future and the 
utilities’ leadership in taking these 
educational messages to industrial 
management. 


MUTUAL BENEFITS 
Industry has applied Forum ideas on 
such subjects as materials handling 
and automation in planning plant ex- 
pansions. Utilities have seen ‘grass 
roots’ contact with industrial cus- 
tomers at the Forums help spur new 
load. General Electric, through sug- 
gestions from Forum guests, has gained 
a greater awareness of industry’s elec- 
trical needs and has continually im- 
proved the program so it is now a pool 
of the latest thinking for increasing 
productivity. All three—industry, elec- 
tric utilities, and General Electric 
have found the valuable interchange 
of ideas afforded by the Forums has 
greatly furthered mutual understand- 
ing of electric power and equipment 
problems, 


FUTURE FORUMS 

The first 100 Forums have covered a 
wide area, but there are still many key 
cities where industrial power users 
could benefit from such meetings. G.E. 
plans to co-sponsor with progressive 
utilities like Public Service Electric 
and Gas at least 100 more Forums in 
the next five years, with emphasis on 
areas where meetings have not been 
held. For more information on Indus- 
trial Productivity 
Forums, contact 
your General Elec- 
tric Apparatus 
Sales Office. Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 
5, NG ws 301-346A 

MORE POWER TO AMERICA 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


“Corpor” 














